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Unity or Liberty: Germany’s Dilemma 


HE political situation in Germany at present is marked 

by two outstanding problems. One of these is German 

partnership with the west; the other is German unity. 

Everything else is overshadowed by these two major ques- 
tions. Together they show the seemingly confusing and conflicting 
position in which Germany is | placed in the great conflict between 
East and West. 

After their conference in Washington the three Foreign Ministers 
of Britain, the United States, and France issued a communiqué 
and a declaration on September 14. In these two documents a 
general outline was given of what western policy towards the 
Federal Republic of Germany was going to be in the future. A 
democratic Germany is to be included in a European community 
and is to participate in European defence. The present Occupation 
Statute will be replaced by an entirely new relationship between 
the three western governments and the Federal Republic. The allies 
will, however, retain certain special rights in relation to the station- 
ing of allied armed forces in Germany as well as two questions 
affecting Berlin and Germany as a whole. This would include the 
eventual peace settlement and the peaceful reunification of 
Germany. The High Commission was then instructed by the 
Foreign Ministers to proceed to negotiations with the Federal 
Government as rapidly as possible. 

_ Moscow did not fail to act immediately. On the day following 


By ERNST FRIEDLAENDER 


the publication of the Washington documents, there was a session 
of the Volkskammer. This is the so-called Parliament of the Soviet 
Zone of Germany. Herr Otto Grotewohl, Minister President, and a 
faithful servant of his Soviet masters, solemnly addressed the 
deputies. He said all the usual things about Anglo-American 
imperialism and about the enormous dangers which remilitarisa- 
tion in western Germany would bring to the peace of the world in 
general and to German unity in particular. At the conclusion of 
these harangues the deputies were asked to launch an appeal to the 
West German Federal Parliament, the Bundestag, to hasten the 
re-unification of Germany. This order was obeyed. The appeal, 
dated September 15, apart from the customary high-sounding 
verbiage, contained the following suggestions. All-German consul- 
tations between representatives from west and east Germany should 
be arranged. These consultations should have two tasks: to organise 
free all-German elections with the aim of forming a unified demo- 
cratic and peaceful Germany, and to hasten the conclusion ‘of a 
peace treaty with Germany. The consultations were to take place in 
Berlin. It was specifically mentioned that a peace treaty should 
re-establish full national sovereignty and independence and should 
lead to the withdrawal of all foreign troops from German soil. 
Both the Federal Chancellor, Dr. Adenauer, and the leader of 
the Opposition, Dr. Schumacher, made significant statements 
shortly afterwards, concerning the results of the Washington 
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Conference and the Soviet Zone Appeal. Dr. Adenauer dealt at length 


with what was to come after Washington; he stressed the necessity | 


of transforming Germany ‘from a political no-man’s land into an 
equal partner of the European community within the Atlantic com- 
munity; he expressed optimism that the coming negotiations would 
lead to good results, and he said that German participation in the 
defence of Europe would not provoke war but, on the contrary, safe- 
guard peace. On the other hand, Dr. Adenauer had comparatively 
little to say about the offer from the Soviet Zone. He maintained 
that similar offers had been made before and that the Federal Govern- 
ment and the Federal Parliament, as well as the Allied High Com- 
mission, had long ago stated unequivocally what was needed to guarantee 
truly free elections throughout "Germany. No satisfactory answer had 
ever been received from Soviet quarters. The Chancellor said that 
European integration for Germany was also the means to restore 
German unity in the long run. 


Dr. Sc'umacher’s Demands 

Dr. Schumacher said very little about the Washington Conference 
and a great deal about the offer from the Soviet Zone. He expressed 
the opinion that the three Foreign Ministers had now fully accepted the 
French point of view. Both the Schuman Plan and the Pleven Plan 
had the aim of putting Germany’s potential—economic as well as 
military—at the disposal of France and of reducing the Germans to 
the status of second-class Europeans. A strong Europe could not be 
created through German self-denial and the domination of other nations. 
As to Herr Grotewohl’s appeal, Dr. Schumacher said that he had no 
illusions. But the first and deepest loyalty of every German must be 
to his own nation. The new situation could not be ignored. It would be 
dangerous to create the impression that momentary allied endeavours 
to foster western European integration were more important than 
German unity. Dr. Schumacher said that an offer coming froth the 
German puppet government: in the Soviet Zone was without any 
importance. The Russians would have to come forward and bind them- 
selves to guarantee free elections, and that meant liberty not only on 
election day but before and after the elections as well. International 
supervision, preferably United Nations supervision, would be necessary. 
Dr. Schumacher demanded a national assembly with full legislative 
powers and with the right to form a government after adopting the 
constitution and concluded by stressing that the German socialists 
were the strongest opponents of communism and, at the same time, the 
most ardent friends of German unity. 

In these two statements you have the German political situation and 
the German dilemma in a nutshell. Everything that has happened in the 
last few weeks has followed this pattern. Dr. Adenauer has continued 
to negotiate with the Allied High Commission. These talks proved to be 
disappointing at first, from the Chancellor’s point of view. German 
sovereignty as offered by the Allies, did not quite correspond to what 
Dr. Adenauer had expected after the communiqué from Washington 
At a later stage the situation became more hopeful. Experts were set 
to work to deal with special problems. A number of differences of 
opinion could be straightened out between the Federal Chancellor and 
the three High Commissioners. But Dr. ‘Schumacher has remained 
adamant in opposing Dr. Adenauer’s foreign policy. It is certain that 
the Socialist Opposition in the Bundestag will vote against any agree- 
ment that may come out of the negotiations with the High Commission. 

On the other hand Dr Schumacher had more or less his own way 
in the matter of German unity. The question was definitely not ignored. 
The Federal Parliament, with the opposition only of the Communists, 
approved the Government declaration stating in fourteen points the 
general conditions for free, all-German elections under international 
supervision. A detailed electoral law will be put before the Federal 
Parliament in the near future. A neutral international commission under 
the supervision of the United Nations will be asked to examine political 
conditions in the Federal Republic with a view to ascertain if free 
elections are possible. An identical inquiry will be necessary in the 
Soviet Zone of Germany. The Federal Parliament, also with the same 
majority, adopted two resolutions proposed by Dr. Schumacher’s Party 
of Social Democrats. One of these recommended immediate free 
elections throughout Berlin. The other instructed the Federal Govern- 
ment to ask the four occupying powers for free elections to a national 
assembly under international control. It is to be noted that Herr 
Grotewohl’s Government was virtually ignored. Neither the Federal 
Government, nor the opposition, expressed any willingness to enter into 
consultations with Soviet Zone representatives. The Federal Parliament 
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reserved the right to determine the conditions for free elections. These 
conditions would have to be accepted or rejected. . 

The reaction from the German authorities in the Soviet Zone was at 
first-violently negative. This attitude, however, changed under Russian 
pressure. Later pronouncements from Grotewohl and others showed a 
distinct desire to keep the door open.-Considerable unrest was noticeable 
among prominent German Communists in the Eastern Zone. They 
know, of course, that free elections would mean the end of their power. 
The Russians themselves remained silent. So far they have not been 
forced into the open. The three western powers have already replied. 
They have expressed their sympathy with the initiative taken by the 
Federal Republic. They are willing to put the German proposals before 
the United Nations at the earliest possible opportunity and to suggest 
that the United Nations inquire into the political conditions both in 
west and east Germany. 

The two major questions of partnership with the west and of free 
all-German elections have again been before the Federal Parliament 
recently. In the matter of the Chancellor’s foreign policy, the house 
was as divided as always. At some stages. the discussion became heated, 
and Dr. Adenauer himself intervened repeatedly, particularly when 
a Socialist member made the amazing statement that German sove- 
reignty was at present neither possible, nor desirable before the restora- 
tion of German unity. This statement, however, was later refuted by 
the Socialist Party itself. In the two major questions some mutual 
distrust came out during the debate. The German dilemma sometimes _ 
takes ‘the form of those on the Government side reproaching their 
opponents for not being sufficiently. good Europeans, and on the other 
hand of those in the opposition suspecting the Government of not 
being all out for German unity. : 

At present both partnership with the west and German unity are 
questions in suspense. It is evident that neither the Federal Government 
nor the opposition have any intention to play off the east against the 
west or in any way to sacrifice unity to liberty. But no one knows 
how far the Russians, are prepared to go in order to prevent, or even 
to postpone, German re-militarisation. They may be prepared to sacrifice 
their German henchmen in eastern Germany. Free elections may not be 
a complete bluff. If they could get German military neutrality in 
exchange, the Soviets might be willing to abandon the Eastern Zone 
as a part of their political orbit, and that would bring up the question: 
is German military neutrality compatible with the German claim to 
unity based on liberty? Could the Germans buy unity in-exchange for 
neutrality and still remain a free nation? I do not believe that neutrality 
in any form or to any degree is acceptable for Germany, not even if 
unity and free elections are given in exchange, 

Neutrality would be suicidal in any case and, moreover, the western 
powers would not be prepared to play the Soviet game and to agree 
to a withdrawal of their armed forces from Germany. So at present, 
the west German initiative for the restoration’ of German unity may 
not seem very convincing or even very realistic to foreign observers. 
But its main purpose is to force the Soviets into the open, and to show 
the eighteen million Germans in the Eastern Zone who is really the 
champion of unity based on liberty. There is no such alternative as 
either German unity or partnership with the west. The question of this 
partnership cannot, and will not, be affected by whatever the next 
Soviet moves are going to be. It will be affected, however, by what 
attitude the three western powers are going to take in their negotiations 
with the Federal Government. The German people are weary of occupa- 
tion. They believe in Europe, but they cannot be asked to defend 
liberty without enjoying liberty. A truly generous solution of the 
problem of partnership is the only possible solution Home Service 
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Young People in Search of Escape 


- PHILIPPE SOUPAULT on the post-war generation in France 


OR a long time in France, over half a century in fact, critics 

_and moralists—and Heaven knows, they are not scarce here— 

asked themselves again and again what youth stood for, what 

youth wanted. Once a month at least, some newspaper or some 
magazine would deal with such questions as: ‘ Where is youth going? 
“What do the young men think?’ ‘What are young girls’ dreams?’ 


‘What are they worried about?’ 


And now, suddenly, there is a complete silence. It seems as though 
today nobody cared much about the fate or the tendencies of youth. 
Even those who educate them do not seem to be concerned about the 


©Young Frenchmen and women .. . wish to be, and 
they are, companions’. Right: “In Paris, the older 
teen-agers . . . spend their evenings and \part of their 
nights in the cellars of what is pompously ¢alled The 
: Quartier ” or “ The Secteur””’ 


younger generation. This indifference can, per- 
haps, be explained by the fact that young people 
themselves do not always seem to know what they 
want. The mass of young men and women, who 
were only children during the war and the occu- 
pation, who became adolescents during the 
troubled period following the liberation, has 
apparently not had time to become aware of itself, 
to crystallise. It is still in a rather nebulous state. 
French youth today does not try to find its own 
original mode of expression. Young writers or 
artists almost always imitate their elders. They do 
not particularly. wish to play a part as young 
people in politics or in the international field. Is 
it fair to say that they are conformists? It would 
be more honest, I think, to say that they are above 
all indifferent, and that they are not interested in 
the part we are tempted to force them to play. 
‘ They drift’ with the tide, they let themselves go, 
they live from day to day’, say their parents or 
their elders, and according to some, their sloppi- 
ness, their unkempt appearance is symbolic of 
“ their state of mind. 


These are only superficial remarks. "The great majority of young 
people in France, in the cities as well as in the country, have no con- 
fidence in the generation who preceded them, no trust in the future. 
This lack of confidence has become very widespread: They even lack 
confidence in themselves. One of my old friends, André Siegfried, who 
for many years has been teaching in a university, said to me: ‘ When I 


compare your generation, the generation who came of age after the first 


world war, with today’s generation, I feel as if I were comparing fire 
with water. You were aggressive, eager to fight, tense. You had so much 
contempt for your elders that you wished to do away with them 


entirely. Today, young people in France, far from push- 
ing themselves forward, hesitate to pass any kind of 
judgment on anything. And yet, they are certainly not 
shy’. 

This self-regarding attitude, observed by all those 
who come in contact with French youth today, this lack 
of aggressiveness, explains what has been called a lack 
of individualism. In France, since the end of the war, 
as in every country, a study of adolescent behaviour 
has been made. Juvenile delinquency has been carefully 
watched. French sociologists expected an increase in 
the number of crimes committed by children and 
adolescents. Fortunately, their fears were exaggerated. 
Since the end of the war, only a slight rise has occurred 
in the number of crimes committed by teen-agers. 
Neither the cinema, young people’s passion, neither 
detective stories—their favourite reading matter—nor 
the comic-strips, the use of which is not yet widespread 
here, seem to exert any great influence on juvenile 
delinquency. More important is the distintegration of 
the family circle. When a boy comes from school to 
find that his mother and father do not get along well 
together and that the home has become a centre of 
strife, of disorder, he usually tries to run away to find 
an escape in’ the streets. 
Eighty per cent. of crime, 
and thefts, committed by 
adolescents are the work of 
boys and girls who feel ill at 
home, who wish to escape, 
who seek some kind of a way 
of life far from their family. 

In Paris, the older teen- 
agers wander about the streets 
around St. Germain-des-Prés 
and spend their evehings and 
part of their nights in the 
cellars of what is pompously 
called ‘The Quartier’ or 
“The Secteur’. Sorbonne 
University students are still 
faithful to the Latin quarter, 
though they have consider- 
ably altered its appearance. 
In the - provinces young 
people group themselves in 
little cliques, and even in 
gangs. This tribal conscious- 
ness is widespread throughout 
France. Young people in 
Montlugon, in Marseilles, in 
Bordeaux, in Lyons, or even 
in smaller towns, meet as 
though they were some kind 
of secret society, but really 
seek an excuse to discuss 
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literature, ethics and ways of life. They too, even though they do not 
feel like aliens in the midst of their family circle, are trying to escape 
from their home environment. 

This resistance of young people to their family, this compulsion to be 
different from their parents, is much stronger now, in 1951, than it was 
in the pre-war years. In France, up to 1946, even during the war, the 
family was the basis of all French life, the nucleus of all social activity. 
It was still held to be more important than the individual or than the 
nation. Young people, by underestimating the power of the family unit 
and of the family spirit, are accomplishing a real and far-reaching 
social revolution. During the last few years, more boys and girls than 
ever before have run away from their home. It has been as though a 
wave of some strange sickness were sweeping the country. Boys and 
girls in their middle teens disappear, and are found a few days later 
wandering on the roads. Another widespread fad is that of hitch-hiking. 
At every crossroad, at every time of the year, countless groups of young 
people hail automobile drivers and ask to be given a lift for a few miles. 
These vagabonds merely wish to go further. They frequently do not 
care where they go, and no law can prevent them from starting. 


The Desire to Emigrate 

This wanderlust has also taken on another form: the desire to 
emigrate. Young men and women frequently desire to leave France to 
settle in other countries, preferably tropical ones, even when they are 
told that the climate of such countries is hard on Europeans: 1950 
and 1951 have been record years, as far as passport applications sub- 
mitted by French citizens between the ages of fifteen and twenty are 
concerned. French authorities have wondered whether these mass 
departures merely expressed a pent-up desire for travel or a decided 
will to emigrate. In most cases, the young people applying for a visa 
stated that they definitely wished to emigrate in order, they said, to 
start a completely new life. Were they moved by the desire for 
adventure which, throughout, history, has always compelled young 
people of all nations to uproot themselves? It seems quite unlikely» On 
the-contrary, they are not looking foreadventure but for the opportunity 
to build their life on more secure, more stable bases, far from Europe 
and from France. And, in the colonies, in South America, you can 
already meet many of. these young Frenchmen who are trying, as they 
say, to build a new life. An important international organisation, flooded 
each month with applications for jobs, asks each candidate: “ Would 
you accept a job abroad?’ All answers, without exceptions, are affirma- 
tive. Some candidates go so far as to add: ‘Yes, I should love it’. 

In contrast with their grandparents who wished at all costs to remain 
in France, young French people today go to any length to leave their 
country. French mentality seems to have changed completely. When I 
speak to young people, whether they are engaged in publishing literary 
magazines, preparing a career in the theatre or studying law, medicine 
or science, I am astonished to find how afraid they are to take risks. 
Young people of the pre-war generation consciously cultivated the taste 


‘for risk and earnestly sought to live dangerously. Today, young French- 
men seem totally uninterested’ in- taking risks for the sake of it. Not’ 


that they are cowardly or even easily frightened. But they see no sense 
in risking anything without good reason. Yet they attach no particular 
worth to ownership or to reputation. 

Girls, whose mothers were proverbially thrifty, ingenious, far-sighted, 
have also adopted this day-to-day attitude. They wish to escape from, 
rather than to create, a home. The number of girls, for instance, who 
have submitted applications for the job of hostess on aeroplanes has 
been so enormous as to compel airlines to stiffen the qualifications 
for admission. In other fields, young French girls are obviously doing 
their best to run out of what French society used to consider a woman’s 
chief duty, that of housekeeping. Not that the French girls have 
become violently career-bent. But they seek new outlets often because 
they despair of achieving the end which for many centuries French- 
women have prized so highly: that of creating a home for one’s family, 
of becoming the head, the centre of the family group. French girls 
have done with courteous love and simpers, or with mysterious, 
violently aggressive love. They are, first of all, the companions, the 
friends, of their future husbands. For naturally, like most women, they 
dream of marriage, but unlike their mothers, they no longer find young 
Frenchmen reluctant to marry. Young Frenchmen marry much earlier 
now. And in 1946 a record number of marriages was recorded—and 
a record number of divorces. In the last few years both have somewhat 
decreased, chiefly because of the lack of housing. 

This can be explained by the fact that French girls and French boys 
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today have quite a new conception of love. They have stripped love of 
all the adornments, embellishments, ornamentation lavished by litera- 
ture. Love to them is something simple though highly necessary, highly 
unavoidable. Recently, a well-known Parisian periodical, La Nef, 
published a special issue dealing with the subject of love in 1950. 
Practically all of the contributing writers emphasised the importance of 
young people’s present attitude towards love. They all seemed to realise 
that the new generation was throwing overboard all the trimmings and 
literary ornamentation with which love had been heavily laden. As a 
result, young Frenchmen and women start off on a much more equal 
footing. You no longer see boys running away from girls, either from 
contempt, fear or shyness. They wish to be, and they are, companions, 
looking for the right road and looking for it together. 


Various political parties have noticed, with amazement, that there are - 


at least as many young Frenchwomen interested in politics as there are 
men. As a matter of fact, in extreme left parties, there are more women 
party members than men. This does not mean, however, that French 
youth is very interested in politics. Right and left parties fail to 
draw young supporters and are therefore unable to set up the youth — 
organisations which, even in non-totalitarian countries, have always 
formed the active, militant wing of each party. During the last elec- 
tions, it was noticed the greatest number of abstentions came from voters 
aged from twenty-one to twenty-six. They had preferred to go out to the - 
country for a walk or to attend a sporting event of some sort. But they 
prefer spectator sports to active exertion. Life, to them, is a play, a 
spectacle. They watch rather than take part in what goes on. In a way 
they are healthier, less foolhardy, than were their elders. They are less 
tempted to rush in where angels fear to tread. They keep a cool head. 


But they differ totally from the conception built up since 1789 of those . 


people called Frenchmen.—From a talk in the Third Programme 


The B.B.C. Quarterly 


THE AUTUMN NUMBER of The B.B.C. Quarterly (Volume Six, Number 
Three, price 2s. 6d.) has now been published. Two articles have been 
included in connection with the fifth anniversary of the Third Pro- 
gramme: Alan Pryce-Jones writes on ‘The Third Programme: Five 
Years After’ and Edward Sackville-West on ‘Music and the Third 
Programme’. In ‘Broadcasting and History’, Professor Herbert 


Butterfield considers the various ways in which public interest in | 


history may be met by the B.B.C., ranging from the Third Programme 

to talks for schools; Eric Barker, the radio comedian, writes on ‘ Humour 
on the Air’; Gerald Beadle, Controller, West Region, B/B.C., con-— 
tributes an article entitled ‘ Rural England Reflected’, and Hugh Ross 

Williamson writes about ‘ Reflections-on Radio Features’. Television 

is considered in two articles written from different points of view: 

Reginald Pound, one of THE LISTENER critics, calls his article ‘ The 

Magic Casement of Our Time’, and Michael Barry, who is the 

Assistant Head of Television Drama, B.B.C., sets out the ‘ Problems 

of a Television Producer’. Finally, a long article. is devoted to ‘ The 

B.B.C. Scheme for V.H.F. Broadcasting’ and D. B. Weigall, of the 

Planning and Installation Department, B.B.C. Engineering Division, 

describes ‘The Holme Moss Television Transmitting Station’ with 

several illustrations and diagrams. The B.B.C. Quarterly can be obtained 

from the usual. newsagents or direct from the B.B.C. Publication 
Offices, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, W.1. 


The B.B.C. Year Book 1952, now published, opens with an article on 
“The Fourth Decade’ of broadcasting by the Director-General. In the 
course of this article, he writes: ‘One thing cannot be stated too often. 
Television is an integral part of Broadcasting. . . . But while Television is 
an extension of Broadcasting, it is the most vital and important extension 
Broadcasting has yet known. .. . The evolution of this new Broadcasting 
pattern is the great adventure offered to the men and women who will 
devote their lives to Broadcasting in the new decade. It is no small 
assignment’. Among numerous other articles are ‘The Impact of Radio 
on Music’ by Ernest Newman, ‘The Audience in Europe’ by Tangye © 
Lean, ‘ The Television Play’ by Val Gielgud, ‘ Engineering Research’ by 
H. T. Greatorex, and ‘A Library for Broadcasters’ by Florence Milnes. 
There is a list of broadcasting personalities of 1951, a report of the year’s 
broadcasting at home and overseas, and the usual reference section of over_ 


fifty pages and an index. The Year Book contains many illustrations and 


is priced at 3s..6d. It can be obtained from the usual newsagents and the 
B.B.C. Publication Offices. : , ‘ : 
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| A Scttlement with Russia ?—IV 
A Bargain on a Political Basis? 


By K. ZILLIACUS 


EACE or war is the agonising question in millions of hearts. 
Everyone wants peace. But the world goes on drifting to war. 
Is war then inevitable? Have events passed beyond human con-' 
trol? I do not believe it. I think it is not too late to stop the rot. 
In what follows I shall give my views on how Britain could take the 
initiative in bringing the cold war to an end and making peace. My 
views are, of course, my own and commit no one but myself, although 
I rather fancy that they are shared by a good many people in this 
country. 


Knowing What One Wants 

The first condition for success in foreign policy is to have a reason- 
ably accurate picture in one’s mind of what.is happening in the world, 
to know what one wants and to have the courage of one’s convictions. 
As to what is happening in the world, I agree broadly with the four 
articles in the official organ of the Vatican, the Osservatore Romano, 


that appeared in June, 1947, and were written by its veteran editor, 


Count Giuseppe della Torre. In these articles he drew a parallel 
between the situation a century and a half ago and now: then, he 
argued, there was”a counter-revolutionary Coalition led by Britain 
against revolutionary France. Today, there is a counter-revolutionary 
Coalition led by the United. States against the revolutionary Soviet 
Union and the other countries that have gone through a social revolution. 
In this situation, in Count della Torre’s opinion, rival national interests 
masquerade as ideological conflicts and issues of principle; right and 
wrong are mixed and distributed on both sides and there is no issue 
that cannog and should not be settled by negotiation and compromise. 
Another war would destroy what little is left of civilisation after two 
world wars. With peace everything could be regained. 

As regards communism in particular, he pointed out that it originated 
in western Europe a hundred years ago and will go on whatever 
happens to the Soviet Union, because it is impossible to kill an idea 
by force, even the idea of communism. ‘ Whatever may be the positions 
or opinions we hold about communism’, concluded Count Giuseppe 
della Torre, ‘ we cannot and we must not, if we are to remain civilised 
and Christian, imagine that we can overcome or modify communism by 
force, with the blood, anguish, violence, misery and barbarism of war’. 

I further agree with the Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill’s opinion, ex- 
pressed in the House of Commons on November 30, 1950, that the 
Soviet Union is not preparing at present for an attack in force on 
western Europe. Mr. Churchill, in his turn, was merely echoing the 
opinion of Mr. George F..Kennan, then the leading expert on the 
Soviet Union and head of the policy planning staff of the United 
States State Department. He wrote an article in the Reader's Digest 
of March 1950, in which, after a close examination of Soviet policy, 
economic position and defence preparations, he came to the conclusion 
that ‘ viewed against the background of doctrine, tradition and political 
realities, the picture would look something like this: the Russian 
leaders believe our downfall is inevitable. ‘They would do anything 
they could to hasten it. But they would not wish to endanger in any 
major way the security of the world citadel of communism, the U.S.S.R. 
In these circumstances, where another world war would obviously 
involve such dangers, it is hardly likely that the Russians are now 
charting an early military onslaught on the western world’. 

Finally, I agree with General Eisenhower’s recent .statement that 
the west already has a war potential far greater than that of the Soviet 
Union and her allies and associates. Nor do I/forget Mr. Churchill’s 


_ remark, also made in the House of Commons on November 30 last, 


that the Soviet Union, as he put it, had gained half Europe and the 
whole of China without a single Soviet soldier firing a shot. In other 
words, the existence and spread of communism. is largely due to causes 
other than the military action of the Soviet State. 

‘In short, if defence means only security against armed aggression 
by the Soviet State, the risk is not great. I do not go so far as the 
United States Republican Senator Lodge, at the United Nations General 
Assembly a year ago, when he told the Soviet Delegation that the 
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leaders of the Soviet Government behaved like men who were morbidly 
and chronically frightened. But I believe that fear of being attacked 
is a major motive of Soviet foreign and defence policy. I do not 
believe the Soviet Government have any enthusiasm for world revolu- 
tion, for who could guarantee that the revolutionary regimes would 
be loyal Stalinists and not Trotskyites, Titoists, or otherwise disloyal 
to the Kremlin? Nor do'I believe ‘the Soviet rulers are megalomaniacs 
enough to dream of world conquest. I think their aim is a deal with 
the United States, which would divide the world into capitalist and com- 
munist spheres of influence, leaving them a free hand to impose Stalin- 
ism in eastern Europe and their part of Asia, and the United States 
a free hand to put Communist Parties and their allies out of business 
in the rest of the world. I believe that in pursuit of this aim the Soviet 
Government are tyrannical and oppressive both at home and in the 
satellite countries, which they exploit economically and infiltrate with 
their secret police, insisting on devotion to the Soviet Union and Sub- 
servience to the Politburo of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
as the first duty of Communist Parties. - 

So much for what is happening in the world. Now on the point of 
knowing what one wants. I want British policy to oppose policies of 
anti-communist intervention in the internal affairs of other countries, 
masquerading as defence. We should have nothing to do with stirring 
up civil strife or supporting one side in a civil war or other forms of 
such interference in the domestic affairs of other countries, even on 
the plea of opposing ‘internal’ or ‘ indirect * aggression by the Soviet 
Union. Aggression should mean quite simply attack by armed forces 
of one state by sea, land or air on the territory or forces of another 
state under any pretext or guise whatsoever, even, for instance, as 
volunteers helping to liberate an allegedly oppressed country. We 
should be willing to act against that kind of aggression, but nothing 
beyond that. 


A ‘Live-and-Let-Live’ Agreement 

The object of British foreign policy should, I believe, be a live-and- 
let-live agreement between the communist and non-communist worlds. 
Our conception of defence and the needs and commitments. of British 
defence should be defined and limited by that policy. That is where 
having the courage of one’s convictions comes in. We should put 
forward definite proposals for the settlement of outstanding issues in 
east and west on lines consistent with the principles, purposes and obliga- 
tions of the United Nations Charter. As the conservative Daily Tele- 
graph wrote some time ago, there is no great intrinsic difficulty about 
reaching a settlement on any specific issue in Asia or Europe. The 
underlying difficulty that has so far made any settlement impossible 
is that every particular question raises the general problem of the 
respective attitudes of the two great camps to communism. 

The western camp is in my opinion more and more tending to take 
the view that communism is an enemy to be fought everywhere, by 
the defensive policy of “containment’ where the forces on both sides 
are equal,.and by offensive, not to say aggressive, policies of intervention 
where the balance of power makes such a course militarily and politi- 
cally feasible. The Soviet Government, on the other hand, I believe 
tends to identify proletarian internationalism with devotion to the Soviet 
Union, and devotion to the Soviet Union with subservience to the 
Politburo of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. It is even 
prepared to mobilise the power of the Soviet State and resort to 
coercion in order to impose this view on recalcitrant Communist 
Parties or regimes, as the case of Yugoslavia shows, where Soviet policy 
has stopped only just short of war and continues to be a standing 
menace to peace. In the circumstances, no settlement of specific issues 
can be reached without clearing up this underlying problem, whereas, 
contrariwise, there can be no compromise on communism unless it is 
also expressed in the settlements reached on specific outstanding issues. 

That is why British policy should take the initiative in proposing both 
terms of settlement on Germany, Austria, Korea, China, east-west 
trade, regulation of armaments and atomic energy, uses of the veto 
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power, etc., and at the same time propose a bargain or deal on com- 
munism. This bargain or deal should take the form of the western 
powers proposing to the Soviet Government that both sides should 
show they meant business with the undertaking to which they have both 
subscribed in the United Nations Charter, and which has repeatedly 
been proclaimed by the Soviet and Cominform Governments, to con- 
duct their mutual relations on the basis of respect for each other’s 
national independence and non-interference in each other’s internal 
affairs. To show that they mean business, the Soviet and Cominform 
Governments should end their cold war against Yugoslavia by calling 


off their propaganda campaign and restoring normal economic and. 


diplomatic relations. At the same time the Cominform Parties should 
declare that since the Cominform is a purely consultative association, 
the constituent parties are not bound to accept majority decisions 
against which they have voted. In return, the Western Powers should 
undertake to end all policies of discrimination and intervention against 
Communist Parties that associate themselves with this policy and sub- 
scribe to this declaration. This agreement would be followed up by 
specific settlements involving the withdrawal of all Soviet, Chinese 
and Anglo-Franco-American forces in other countries. 

There is at least a sporting chance that the Soviet Government would 
enter into some such arrangements as part of an over-all settlement 
between east and west that would relax the tension, and the arms race, 
clear up outstanding issues, and make possible a growing measure of 
co-operation on economic and other matters of common concern. For 
such a settlement, in which concessions were made by both sides, might 
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well appear to the Kremlin as a lesser evil than a continuation and 
aggravation of the arms race and the cold war. At worst, if the offer — 
were rejected by the Soviet Government, the moral position of the 
Western Powers would be greatly strengthened and political forces — 
would be set in motion in the satellite states and ultimately in the 
Soviet Union itself that would sooner or later modify and soften Soviet 
intransigence. In the context of agreement between east and west, the 


~ result of such a bargain or deal, accompanying a general settlement, 


would be greatly to strengthen political forces within the Cominform 
States that would modify and ‘loosen up’ the regimes from below and 
strengthen the nationally minded and moderate elements in their Com- 
munist Parties. The rapid developments in Yugoslavia since the break 
with the Soviet Union show-how powerful are these forces when they 
are given a chance and suggest that revolutionary communist dictator- 
ship, given time and favourable conditions, can mellow ‘and broaden 
down into democratic socialist societies. 

If we rule out a third world war as a solution, and I do that, for it 
would solve nothing and merely destroy civilisation, some kind of deal 
or bargain with the Soviet Union is inevitable. It can either be on a 
territorial basis, which would result in a semi-fascist or at least 
intransigently capitalist west facing a Stalinist east, and so to a third 
world war in a few years; or the bargain can be struck on a political 
basis, with an abatement of the claims of both sides as regards Com- 
munist Parties and regimes in other countries. The latter, I believe, 
is in the long run the only way out and one where Britain would be 
peculiarly fitted to give a lead.—European Service 


Vienna to Zagreb: A Change of Climate” 


By HONOR TRACY 


N Vienna I felt that the world moves and changes so fast today 
that there is no keeping up with it. It was barely four years since 
I had been there last. The city then seemed finished, ruined, sunk 
beneath a load of distress that there was neither the strength nor 
the will to throw off. People walked listlessly about, vague with hunger, 
or furtively peddled cigarettes at the street corners. The debris of the 
war lay undisturbed, except where a group of workmen could be seen 
languidly picking up.a stone or two and languidly putting it down again 
somewhere else. The restaurants were closed, the shops empty, the few 
open cafes served concoctions too awful to consider: behind the scenes 
a few rich people ate and drank enormously..Political cabarets popped 
--up all over the place, to offer a resigned commentary on the pleasures 
of liberation. In Budapest they were buckling to and achieving wonders: 
Prague at that time was a land of milk and honey: but in Vienna they 
smiled and shrugged and explained, in their soft melancholy voices, that 
the trouble was they had no backbone. ‘ We are not like the Germans, 
you see’, they said, with a touch of mournful complacence. ‘ We have 
no backbone at all’. f 

Now in 1951 the scene was changed completely. Everything was 
being repaired and rebuilt. Plenty had returned, and elegance, and 
delicious Viennese frivolity. The occupation, except for the Russian 
element, had retired modestly into the background: and the Russians 
themselves, although their flag still flew over many superb old buildings, 
and a huge vulgar cartcon of Stalin still disfigured the Neuen Burg, 
the Russians seemed remarkably subdued. They looked somehow cleaner 
than in the old days, more neatly dressed: they no longer strutted but 
walked along quietly and answered nicely when spoken to: and some- 
times, passing a group of their officers, one caught a whiff of strong 
sweet scent. Always an aspiring people, they had, one felt, profited by 
their Austrian holiday. 

All four powers were, of course, still working industriously to gain 
possession of the Viennese soul. Each provided a reading-room and an 
information centre, and the Russians added to this a theatre and a 
cinema where it was possible to see films dealing at some length with 
the life of a Russian coal-miner or the harvesting of crops in the satellite 
countries. And the Viennese, a cosmopolitan race, made ample use of 
them all. Everything, the defeat, the collapse, the occupation had some- 
how been taken in the leisurely Viennese stride. True, things were not 
quite so good as they appeared to be. Prices were rising swiftly as 
everywhere else. The country was living beyond its means, on foreign 


money. The people said as much, freely admitting that they hated to 
do without anything and drawing attention once more to their unfortu- 
nate lack of backbone. Not one of them ever boasted of his own part 
in the recovery. No one ever held forth on the necessity of building 
up this or preserving that. But I remember how, in-the course of one 
of those Viennese parties that run with continuing vitality into the small 
hours, it came out that every man in the room was going to be at his 
office or factory by six o’clock and to stay there until-seven or eight 
in the evening: and this was received by all as a good joke and a fine 
example of life’s absurdity. And there was a coolness and an absence 
of flurry, which may have been due—they all declared it was—to their 
deplorable incapacity for taking life seriously, but was none the less 
refreshing after the tohubohu of certain others, vastly more powerful 
and a comfortable distance away. 

I went to stay with some friends of mine deep in the Russian zone 
towards the Czechoslovak border. They were living in a charming old 
castle with their parents: they were the kind of people of whom 
Russians least approve. But life proceeded there in a calm and ordered 
and tranquil manner as if the Red Army had never existed. Sometimes 
indeed one forgot that it did exist: like other inconvenient things, it 
was not alluded to in conversation. Sometimes in that gracious house- 
hold one forgot that there had been a second world war, at others eyen 
that there had been a first world war. In the evening the family gathered 
round the table to play cards or gossip, and the older people would have 
grave and-protracted discussions, sometimes warming into polite little 
squabbles, as to who had married whom and which Kinsky it was who 
had done something or other, to the great delight of their juniors and 
for all the world as if there were no ‘asiatics’ prowling about a few 
miles off. > 

The comic element in this situation was the most immediately plain: 
on reflection there seemed to be others more important. For to live that 
kind of life in this sort of world you have, decidedly, to be ‘ someone’. 
Behind you there has to be a long story of alarms and onslaughts, of 
barbarians massed for the fray, of barbarians thrown back again, at 
times almost by a miracle. To maintain that patrician “€ase and calm 
and levity with everything around dissolving and exploding requires the 
habit of centuries. And in this respect my leisurely friends in their 
country house were all of a piece with my hard-working friends in 
Vienna. Under all the gaiety and the love of pleasure and the self- _ 
disparagement, they had not forgotten who they were, had not lost sight _ 
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of their place in things: their attitude to the troubles of the present 
and future rose naturally out of their brilliant and turbulent past. 

But a city where they have nothing better to talk about than Mozart or 
Diirer is no place for a journalist: and presently I took the train to 


Zagreb. It was a strange experience going over the frontier into Yugo- 


slavia: here again. one had a sense that there was no keeping up with 
the modern world. 


\ 


Former ‘Baby-eaters’ Pat Children’s Heads 
In 1947 everyone I spoke to had the same thought uppermost in‘ his 


mind: when were the Yugoslavs going to invade? Extreme fear brought 


with it exaggerated, fanciful ideas: from the local talk you might have 
supposed the Yugoslavs were a race of ogres and baby-eaters: and as 
for the anecdotes about Marshal Tito, they could not—in the present 
phase of international relations—possibly be repeated. Every now and 
again a British sentry was kidnapped or fired on and fresh tremors ran 


all along the frontier: at one outpost the villagers mistook our jeep, 


with its army driver and myself in the uniform of a war correspondent, 
for the vanguard of military reinforcements, and rushed out with 
bottles of wine. And apparently the same fright existed on the other 
side as well. The story was told, for example, of two British soldiers 
who began digging a new latrine and were presently rewarded by the 
sight of the Yugoslav patrol madly digging trenches, as if for dear 
life. Terror hung all over the district in those days: and now here 
we all were, in 1951, jogging over the border in a train and finding 
the Yugoslav police and officials no worse than any others, and rather 
more given to patting children on the head. 

Difference did, however, begin to appear almost at once. At Maribor 
a policeman hunted me out of the comfortable window seat that I had 


~ maintained against all comers since Vienna, to make way for someone 


who looked like a small character in a gangster film but was evidently 
entitled to the highest consideration. The policeman found me a place 
in another compartment but, at the next station, hunted me out of that 
to make room for the wife of an Army officer and her numerous 
children. Between Maribor and Zidani Most, on that policeman’s 
initiative, I changed places four times: shadowed everywhere by an 
individual who appeared to be hostile to the regime and kept muttering 
between. clenched teeth: ‘Don’t go! Sit still!..Tell them you're 
foreign! ’ But I had not yet discovered the importance of being foreign, 


-and at Zidani Most my counsellor disappeared.into the night with a 


last injunction to believe nothing that anyone said. ‘ 

This train was going on to Belgrade, and Zagreb was the first 
important stop: and as we drew up in the station a small wild army 
rushed the train in the semi-darkness and fought like animals to get 
on it. Ragged figures lay about the station floor asleep. Dragging my 
suitcases in the direction of a hotel, I stepped into a pot-hole, and 
cold, muddy water closed refreshingly about my ankles. At the hotel 
a clerk, wearing a peaked cap and the beard of several days, showed 
me to a room, threw open the door, switched on the light: a sleepy 
figure started up in bed with a loud cry of alarm. And in the morning 
a similar person appeared, slapped down a dry roll, a pat of butter, a 
spoonful of sticky substance, a pot of lukewarm coffee, and a bill for 
ten shillings, and withdrew, frowning. 

All these little incidents served to-underline the fact that one was no. 
longer in Vienna. Order, grace, the nonchalant efficiency, had all been 
left behind: here was a society which, far from being supported by an 
old tradition, was feebly trying to start from scratch. No one seemed 
quite up to the job he held; many seemed in fact to have been chosen 
for qualifications quite foreign to it. All that seemed to have been 
firmly established so far was the new class division: party versus the 
rest. In spite of the break with Russia, in spite of the claim to be the 
home of true marxist socialism, this country at first appeared similar 
in all respects to any Cominform country. There were the party leaders 
driving smoothly about in huge glossy motor-cars—with curtains to 
them if they were really grand—and carousing in the better restaurants. 
There was the huge. black market, and that truly remarkable race of 
spivs that seems to grow plumper and cheekier with every tightening of 
economic controls. There were the ubiquitous police and the masterful 


_ officials: and the disgruntled and resentful bourgeois, buttonholing the 


foreigner to pour out lamentations in excellent German or French: the 
bored apathetic workers, and the sullen, browbeaten peasants. The 
portrait of Marshal Tito—or Friend Tito, as it is correct to call him 
now—hung in every public place. There was the familiar atmosphere 
of intrigue and fear and suffering and confusion. ; 

But this was the impression of early days: as time went on, one had 
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a sense of something strange, of something missing. It was as if some 
vital spring had broken in the works, and the machine was bowling 
merrily on in ignorance of this fact. In conversations with party men, 
one could best appreciate the dangers confronting marxists who cut ~ 
themselves off from Soviet infallibility: lies flowed from their lips at 
a steady pace but the old fervour, the fervour of the orthodox com- 
munist, was gone. One feared that the task of finding new lies and 
new fantasies to suit the changing times was going to be too much 
for them, unaided. And if the changes in the political climate were 
bewildering to the party men, they were not less so to the people at 
large. They had for so long been given the Cominform line that when it 
presently turned out to have all been a mistake, they hardly knew 
whether they were on their head or their heels. First the Russians were 
the builders of world socialism and the architects of peace: then all at 
once they were ‘ bureaucratic imperialists’. First the British and the 
Americans were warmongers and reptiles and hyenas: then from one 
day to another they became kind, useful friends and geese that laid 
golden eggs. One moment the regime was the usual round of executions, 
arrests, forced labour, with a secret police and a ferocious censorship: 


- the next, a liberal democratic rule on the western plan. 


This was the most puzzling feature of the whole affair because to 
the average citizen the liberalisation of the regime was not apparent. In 
some cases the first he had heard of. it was by reading the western 
newspapers (formerly forbidden, now encouraged). More than once such. 
a citizen asked me, ironically, to tell him a little more about it. Some 
people may have been less than just, for one.cannot immediately shake 
off the terror of years. When pressed, they would admit that certain 
things have become a little easier: they can now receive. books and 
letters from abroad, can associate with English people and Americans, 
and listen to the foreign wireless, without being flung ‘into gaol for 
espionage or conspiring against the state. Many officials have become 
slightly less overbearing. Prisoners are slowly—too slowly—being 
released from the political gaols. But these camps still exist, housing 
today not only the ‘ reactionaries’ but also those suspected of loyalty to 
the Cominform: the whining confessions and recantations of the latter, 
couched in sickeningly familiar terms. are often printed at length in the 
communist newspaper Borba. 

No-one knows how many people are still under lock and key and 
perhaps no one ever will: During my stay in the country I met— 
casually, without making any effort to find them—some twenty indivi- 
duals who had recently come out. They were mostly young—sometimes 
so young it was hard to see how even the most humourless party official 
could have accused them of such enormous crimes; and they were 
wonderfully unsoured. There were students and. teachers and artists 
among them: and one delightful girl who was engaged to marry a 
foreigner, and had been spirited away-on the day of her wedding, just 
as the ceremony was about to begin, and sentenced to three years for 
espionage. Her story seemed to epitomise the folly and injustice of the , 
regime just as she herself typified the courage and defiance of the 
people under it. There was not a word of complaint from her: on the 
contrary, she described her prison experiences with a verve and a gusto 
that kept the company helpless with laughter. I remember, in particular, 
a splendid account of the evening that she had come on some medical 
alcohol in the prison sickbay and had drunk it: and in the consequent 
mood of elation had repeatedly risen during a class of Political 
Re-education in ‘order—as she put it—to ask a few simple questions, 
while her terrified companions pulled her down, striving to foil her 
endeavours on the one hand and to conceal her condition on the other. 


No Change of Heart 

This child and countless others like her were friends of the west 
long before it was a safe or expedient thing to be. No doubt it is an 
excellent thing that Marshal Tito has decided that Britain and America, 
on the whole, are a better bet than Russia. Of course it is refreshing 
for the Americans to find at last a really bellicose people in Europe, 
after so much apathy and neutralism in other, more civilised countries. 
But it is no change of heart, rather a keen eye to the main chance, that 
has led to these changes. To a great extent the same men who faith- 
fully carried out the Kremlin’s orders are still in power. Can it really 
be supposed that they are moved by zeal for the people’s welfare? 
It would be a shame if those real friends of ours, those worth-while bad - 
weather friends, were made to feel that their loyalties were forgotten 
and their sufferings of no account; and that is the effect which the rosy 
accounts of some returning travellers are having now. 

—Third Programme 
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Still the Hollow Men?. 


F one were to judge from reviews of books appearing in recent 
months, one might draw the conclusion that so far as works of 
non-fictitious character are-concerned, the war was by no means 
over. The trials of German war criminals are still being described, 
the achievements of bombing pilots and escaping prisoners are being 
recorded, memoirs of retired generals and statesmen are being written, 
and the researches of official historians are being matured in enormous 
casks. Scarcely a month passes, or will pass, it seems, in which we fail 
to be informed how some official at the Ministry ‘of Economic Warfare 
or somebody controlling the movement of trains or tramcars, the output 
of coal or boots, or engaged in broadcasting to Occupied or Unoccupied 
countries contributed—or failed in some measure to contribute 
adequately—to winning the war. Books in which the fighting men in 
the front line received praise have even appeared. However there 
are some signs, as our present Book Number shows, that publishers 
recognise that the war, in this class of book, is losing momentum. 
Fiction and poetry are moving, it seems, more rapidly away from the 
last war. It is true that Elizabeth Bowen gave us The Heat of the Day 
and other distinguished lady novelists have produced works embroidered 
round the ‘blitz’ but Graham Greene, Henry Green, Joyce Cary and 
others among our leading British novelists. are preferring to eschew the 
war as a theme. We seem to have passed too, some will say happily, 
from the nostalgic novel recapturing endearing memories of country 
houses before 1939, of which the archetype was Evelyn Waugh’s Brides- 
head Revisited. Knowing butlers and comic family retainers are now 
mercifully becoming rare in works of fiction though not entirely to be 


escaped in films or on the stage. Writing today is conscious of the ~ 


terrors of the world we live in, which W. H. Auden termed the Age of 
Anxiety, and also of the political and social revolutions through which 
we have come. One of the most fearful and striking of recent novels 
presenting this kind of picture is Patrick Bair’s Faster! Faster! in 
which his characters travel on a train filled with privileged officials and 
crushed serfs moving in an endless circle at an increasing speed until 
the crash comes. 

Has contemporary literature any answer to the problems of our time? 
—not of course that it is required to have one, though in fact it usually 
tends to provide it. Some authors see hope for the future in a revival of 
religion, some in a return to the past, some in self-withdrawal or self- 
sacrifice. But one is not conscious of a crusading spirit in modern litera- 
ture such as animated the young writers and poets who fought and 
died in the Spanish Civil War. The generation of authors, and there 
were many very good ones, who flourished in the midst of the inter- 
war period perceived their way forward along an expiatory road in a 
fight against Fascism or in a social revolution that would cure poverty 
and unemployment for all time. The consciousness of guilt or doubt or 
even doom remains. Are we then, at least in terms of contemporary 
literature, still ‘ The Hollow Men’ of whom T. S. Eliot wrote in 1925? 
—‘ the hollow men, the stuffed men’, for whom 

Between the desire 
And the spasm 
Between the potency 
And the existence 
Between the essence 
And the descent 
Falls the Shadow. 
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‘What They Are Saying 


Foreign broadcasts on the General Election results 


COMMENTATORS ALL OVER THE WORLD showed a great interest in the 
British elections. Editorial comments on the Conservative victory 
quoted from the press abroad varied according to the political com- 
plexion of the papers concerned. 

Most commentators concentrated their attention on what effect the 


change of government would have on British foreign policy. Several - 


Swiss newspapers were quoted for the opinion that Mr. Churchill’s 
leadership would add strength to the cause of European unity. From 
Italy JJ Popolo was quoted as forecasting less indecision now in British 
policy in the international field. The independent Conservative I] 
Tempo made the following comment: 
Labour achieved a great peaceful internal revolution, by abolishing 
unemployment and poverty, checking Communism, and, at the same 
time, preserving all the basic liberties. However, the British Electorate 
must have felt that the liquidation of the British Empire was proceeding 
-at too catastrophic and hurried a pace and that in the end the British 
standard of living could not be maintained at the same level. 
From Denmark, the Berlingske Tidende was quoted as saying that 
the allegation that the Conservatives were a war party had failed to 
convince the commonsense British electors. In the United States, a 


number of papers regretted that the new Government was going to be 


hampered by so small a majority. The New York Times stated that the 
British people had in Mr. Churchill a strong and daring leader, and one 
who was wise in the ways of statesmen and dictators. The same paper 
paid tribute to Mr. Attlee,-who, it considered, would rank high on the 
list of British Prime Ministers—especially for his granting of indepen- 
dence to India. The New York Herald Tribune was quoted for the 
following comment: 

Britain and the world cannot expect miracles of Winston Churchill. 
But they do expect that he will speak clearly and strongly on the issues 
of this hour, that his vision of the world crisis and the steps that must 
be taken to meet it will not be clouded with self-doubts; that his loyalties 
hold him to living institutions and_not to abstractions. 

The Canadian press expressed the opinion that under Mr. Churchill’s 
leadership the Anglo-American partnership would be strengthened. The 
Times of India stated: 

The confidence which the British people have renewed in Churchill 
and his colleagues will have been grievously misplaced if the Conserva- 
tives attempt to turn back recent chapters of Asian history and reimpose 
some of the outmoded concepts of Empire and Colonialism. With that 
warning, Asia, in common with the British people, will be content to 


wish Britain’s new Government every success in the critical times ahead. © 


From Australia, the Melbourne Sun was quoted as saying that Mr. 
Churchill and his colleagues have come to power to provide new 
strength and inspiration in Britain’s long uphill fight. In foreign policy, 
it added, Mr. Churchill’s tremendous personal prestige would be very 
valuable. The Egyptian paper Al Ahram took up a position of haughty 
indifference, since, in its view, ‘the British Foreign Office has its 
imperialistic principles which are transmitted from one government to 
another *. It added: ‘Labour goes leaving us without any feeling of 
regret; the Conservatives come without causing us any alarm”. 

Moscow’s verdict was: no change. The first Soviet comment came in 
the form of a Tass transmission, saying: 

The Labour Party promised to pursue a policy of peace and fricadig 
relations with other countries, but in reality it pursued a policy against 
Peace and supported without reservation the aggressive plans of the 
American monopolists—losing British independence at an ever-increasing 
rate... The electors who have supported the Conservatives apparently 
hope for a change of British policy. However, their advent to power 
will hardly lead to any change, as the Labour Government in fact 
carried out a Conservative policy. 


But, judging by another Moscow comment, it may be assumed that the 


British electors’ hopes were irrelevant, since they do not vote freely, 
but under intimidation. Thus, eS Army paper Red Star was quoted 
as follows: 

Elementary conditions which anda allow the people to express their 
will are violated. The voter receives a numbered ballot paper with his 
name on the counterfoil; counterfoils are kept in archives and can be 
investigated by government officials. This, of course, creates the oppor- 
tunity for the crudest possible pressure on the electors by direct 


intimidation. The British election system is through and through 


reactionary and See -DaP las, 
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_ concerned with preventing disease, and that is much 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE SCIENTISTS 


Lorp Boyp Orr recently broadcast in the Television series, “ Speaking 
Personally ’. ‘I wonder’, he said, ‘if you noticed in the press the other 
day the report of a meeting of scientists in London, where some of 
them predicted that in twenty years we would be able to send a rocket 
plane to the moon and in another twenty years we would 
be able to land on some of the planets like Mars? 

“What are they going to do when they get there, and I 
wonder what good some fellows landing on Mars is going 
to do people like you and me? These scientists would be 
far better employed using their great ability helping us to 
solve some of the troubles and difficulties we have in our 
own planet, because they are the people that cause the big 
problems we have today. Look what they have done. A 
few years ago they come along with an atomic bomb; they 
can-blast to smithereens any city in the world. And before 
we had got accustomed to that new horror, they come along 
with a hydrogen bomb, which they say is a thousand times 
as powerful as the atomic bomb. 

‘These scientists not only produce these things, they 
can also produce things which are of great use to mankind. 
Look what the technologists have done. America can now 
produce double the amount of industrial and other goods 
that she did before the war. Europe now has produced 
thirty per cent. more than it did before the war. All the 
world can now become industrialised, and we can now 
produce goods in abundance; we can produce everything 
that mankind wants, or we can produce atomic bombs. 

“Look what medicine has done. Doctors have made great 
advances in curing diseases; they can cure nearly every 
disease now with their penicillin and all these wonderful 
new cures they have. But now medicine is much more 


more important. We have now the knowledge that we 
could eliminate the diseases which afflict more than half the 
population of the world—diseases like malaria and so on. 


‘These are very great advances. Scientists have given us these great 
powers, and that is the difficulty of our age. Look at the wireless and the 
aeroplane. The great wide world has now been compressed and brought 
close together, and so far as communication and transport is concerned, 
the whole world is now smaller than Yorkshire was in the nineteenth 
century. Nations are so dependent on each other that they must either 
co-operate for mutual benefit or fight for mutual destruction. Science 
has brought together people with different ways of life, different ideolo- 
gies, different past histories, and they are all afraid of each other. The 
only solution is world government. 

“Look at technology now. It was a very great gift to mankind to be 
able to produce foods in abundance, but there again you have difficulties. 
After the first world war, technology advanced at a great rate. Then, 
during the second world war it advanced even faster. But here is the 
problem: can we adjust the economic system of the world so that that 
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Did You Hear That? 


The visionary and the practical in science: space-station for 
inter-planetary flight and (below) fighting malaria in Cyprus 
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vast quantity of goods which science can produce can produce the things 
mankind needs, or will it continue to produce bombing-aeroplanes, atomic 
bombs, and battleships? 
“Last spring I visited Sardinia and Cyprus. The British were trying 
to clear malaria out of Cyprus, and the Americans were trying to 
Cah ean clear it out of Sardinia; 
and they were so sure they 
could do it that they had 
a bet on a barrel of wine 
as to whether the British 
or the Americans win. The 
British won. Malaria was 
cleared out of Cyprus and, 
immediately afterwards, it 
was cleared out of Sar- 
dinia. What was the re- 
sult? —The people were so 
much healthier that the 
men could do more work, 
and the death rate, especi- 
ally among children, fell — 
to nearly the level it is in 
this country. ‘ 
“Malaria is being 
cleared out in India too; 
it has nearly been cleared 
out in the whole of Yugo- 
slavia; they are starting to 
clear it out of Latin 
America; they are starting 
it in Asia. But look what 
is going to happen when 
they clear out all these 
diseases. Before the war 
half the people of the 
world had not sufficient 
food, and it is as bad to- 
day. The population of the 
world is increasing at the rate of 23,000,000 every year. 
How are we going to produce food for all these people? 
“In this country, production has been greatly increased 
since the war because of the market for all the food we 
could produce. Take India, the worst fed country in the 
world: if they had fertilisers there; if they had tractors; 
if they had pumps and so on; you could increase their 
food production far quicker than the population could 
increase. Man can conquer the desert; they are now able 
to take the salt out of sea water, and in America they. are 
carrying out experiments to do this on a big scale. If they 
can do that then the Desert of the Sahara may be watered 
from the Mediterranean. There is almost no limit to the 
amount of food that the agriculturalists can produce. 
- © There are the great problems of science—the enormous 

powers which science has given mankind. And what has 
happened is that these great discoveries are pushing us into a new age 
where the conditions are very different from what they were in the 
nineteenth century. And we need new ideas. The politics of the nine- 
teenth century, and the economics of the nineteenth century, will not 
carry the science of the twentieth century. We have got to look at 
facts and get the politicians to adjust their political ideas; to get nations 
to live together in peace’. 


HERONS ON THE NENE 

“To me’, said JAMES FISHER in a Midland Home Service talk, ‘ the 
Nene will always be a boy’s river, remembered as a collection of youth- 
ful impressions, which by now I suppose must be slight caricatures of 
truth, though I store them with affection: the size of fish we caught— 
mostly roach; fishing for gudgeon with a bent pin, just as the book says; 
bathing—long swims in the shallows, and cold dives into a deep, wide, 
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slow river pool known, as cae as I remember, as Rattles’ Pit. “ He never 
come up after the barge it ’im”’, said an old sharp-faced waterman. 
“ They dragged the river ee a ‘meek ESS added, “but he never come 
up, not never. It was the year of ghe Jubilee ”. 

‘I remember now boat-building—long hours in the workshops making 
a punt, pitching, caulking, painting; and the anticlimax of the launch- 
ing, and the clumsy unmanoeuvrability | 
of the boat. I doubt if I paddled it for 
more than a few hours. I went long 
journeys in that boat, carrying it over 
the locks and weirs, and had my 
favourite stretches for sprints, and 
backwaters for sandwiches. Sometimes 
I got out of the boat and bathed; the 
Nene tastes of duckweed and a benign 
sort of mud. Once I sculled all the way 
up-river beyond Lilford, under the 
mossy bridge and over the lock in the 
woods, and visited the Aldwincle decoy- 
wood, only to find the heronry empty, 
a month past fledgling, the young dis- 
persed, and scarcely a bird about; that 
was before I knew anything much 
about breeding times. 

‘These Nene heronries in Northamp- 
tonshire consist of two biggish ones: 
this Aldwincle one, in the Titchmarsh 
meadows where Harper’s Brook comes 
in; and the old one in Milton Park in 
the Soke of Peterborough, where the 
herons have nested continuously since 
about 1819. There is another right up 
above Northampton, in the source basin 
of the Nene, at Althorp Park, Lord 
Spencer’s seat, which has been used by 
the herons since before 1600. It may 
have been large—perhaps 100 nests— 
100 years ago; last year it had sixteen. 
And there have been odd pairs here 
and there in other parts of the county. 
The Aldwincle heronry was founded in 
1914 (the wood was planted only thirty 
years before), had eleven nests by 1928, 
and between 1934 and 1950 had never 
less than nineteen or more than thirty- 
seven. It was in the thirties when the 
winter of 1946-47 hit it—as it hit nearly 
all heronries, halving our English heron population in one frozen shock. 
At present this heronry has less than twenty nests. In just the same way 
the Milton heronry was hit. 

“The great heronry at Milton Park had 100 nests and more in every 
year known up to and including 1939. In 1928, the year of the great 
national census of herons, it was the largest heronry in England. The 
great frosty winter of 1939-40 took the numbers down to seventies and 
sixties, and for unknown reasons it declined further in 1945, and after 
the frost of 1947. Now there are only about sixteen nests’. 


DRAWINGS OF ST. PAUL’S 

Sir Christopher Wren made scores of drawings of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
before he actually started the building work, and now the better part 
of 250 years after the cathedral was built, a collection of these early 
drawings has come to light. They have been deposited in perhaps the 
most suitable place for them—the cathedral itself. RENE CUTFORTH 
spoke about them in “ The Eye-witness ’. 

“The plans and drawings of modern architects usually have’, he said, 
‘a rather forbidding technical appearance. It is the engineering part 
of the job that seems to be stressed, and though there is a kind of 
beauty in a meticulous mechanical blueprint, it is not the kind that 
stamps the plan as a work of art. There are two astonishing things 
about the drawings of Sir Christopher Wren: their great charm and 
complete freedom from that technical look, and the fact that so few 
of them seem to have been necessary for the completion of so gigantic 
a structure as St. Paul’s. 

“The St. Paul’s Cathedral Librarian, Mr. Henderson, suggested to 
me that Sir Christopher’s workmen must have known the workings of 
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Among Sir (Christopher Wren’s drawings of St. Paul’s which have 
been recently discovered is this plan for paving the cathedral 
By permission of the Dean and Chapter . St. Paul’s 


his mind completely. They must have been quite certain just how he 
wanted everything done, simply by experience and long association with 
him, to have been able to build the cathedral from such simple 
diagrammatic indications of his intentions. The drawings—some in wash, 
but most of them in sepia-coloured ink on very beautiful handmade 
rag paper—are on the whole little discoloured by time, and are charming 
as works of art in their own right. They 
are fine, meticulous, and accurate draw- 
ings of a light and airy texture and 
they show, among other things, that 
Sir Christopher, even at a time when 
he was delegating much of his work to 
others, still busied himself personally 
with the details of St. Paul’s. The 
drawings settle once and for all that he 
was personally responsible for every 
detail of the cathedral towers for 
instance. 

“Many of the drawings contain details 
and features of the cathedral which, in 


esting to remember, in connection with 
the various alcoves and niches in these 
drawings, that King James II always 
had it in his mind that St. Paul’s 


And he was personally interested in see- 
ing that there were places where the 
figures of saints could be erected if his 
plans for the conversion of England 
succeeded. 

“It seems odd that so great a national 
treasure as the 1,000 drawings Wren 
left to his son should have aroused so 
little public interest when they were 
sold by the son’s executors in 1749, 
that they were dispersed in various lots 
among collectors; until last May 200 of 
them were still missing. But then 122 
drawings suddenly turned up in a sale 
room from the Marquis of Bute’s 
library, and of these, thirty-two which 
had to do with St. Paul’s Cathedral 
were acquired by a dealer from whom, 
with some help, the cathedral authori- 
ties have been able to buy them. With 
a few exceptions, all the drawings 
bought throughout last May are now available for study by Architects, 
and much of the original collection sold in 1749 is now either in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral or the Library of All Souls’, Oxford’. 


’ 


AFRICANS AND PYGMIES 
Speaking of a visit to Camp Putnam in the Belgian Congo, COLIN 
TURNBULL said in a Home Service talk: ‘Camp Putnam is at once 
a millionaire’s plaything and the centre of an earnest, hard working, 
American anthropologist. Pat Putnam runs a small hospital for the 
Africans and pygmies, helped nobly by his artist wife. The first thing 
we noticed was the tremendous contrast between the Africans proper 
and the pygmies. Apart from size—and some of the Africans are sturdy 
six-footers—they differed in every possible way. The Africans rejoiced 
in the gifts of civilisation—a man will wear a jaunty trilby over a 
tattered shirt, and keep his almost non-existent trousers up with a 
bright plastic belt. His wife goes one better and sports a robe, made 
in Manchester, patterned with bicycles, outsize sparking plugs, or 
portraits of our own Royal Family and President Truman. 

“The pygmies, on the contrary, make their own small pieces of cloth 
from tree bark, dyed in various mixtures of mud, and patterned, if at 
all, with a few spots or stripes. In fact, while the African delights in 
little possessions, the pygmy has none. His bark cloth, spear, hunting 
net, and cooking pot—all are home made and easily ‘replaced. Their 
only weaknesses are, perhaps, for cigarettes and for the brightly 
coloured beads that sell for a franc a spoonful at village stores. Another - 
contrast is that while the Africans are to be seen working all day long, 
the pygmies just laze about, smoking old cigarette ends stuffed into 
leaves, casually whittling arrows or spear shafts’. 
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fact, were never built. And it is inter- - 


should be a Roman Catholic cathedral. _ 
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After the Festival: A Note for Posterity 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HEN I opened my window a lonely leaf from the adjoining 
plane tree swirled into the room. It reminded me of what a 
wonderful time of it the plane trees at Battersea and on 
the South Bank have been having during this fantastic 
summer. They have been illuminated from above and from below; they 
have had searchlights playing on them sideways and fairy lights nestling 
among their twigs; they have been coloured emerald, orange, purple, 
pink, and scarlet by tinted glasses; they have listened to gasps of 
admiration and respect from many million throats. 


In Praise of the Plane Trees a 


I am glad that the London plane trees have at last been made a fuss 
of, since they are, to my mind, the most under-estimated of all munici- 
pal trees. In Greece the poets celebrated their beauty more than 2,500 
years ago; the Persian painters were never tired of introducing into 
their miniatures the splayed leaves of the plane tree or its nice fat 
trunk; it was in the shadow of the great plane tree at Cos that Hippo- 
crates, the father of medicine, instructed his pupils; and yet, as far as 
I remember, there is only one reference in all English poetry to this 
happy, healthy tree. Somewhere our present Poet Laureate speaks of 


_ midnight walks in London along pavements that flickered under the 


street lamps with the shadow of the plane tree’s leaf. Anyhow, at last, 
our London tree has been accorded full honour at a London festival. 
And now the leaves that but a few weeks ago were intoxicating them- 
selves with lights and gaiety are falling one by one upon the empty 
fairway, where no longer the little lights will wink from the pavement 
as they are uncovered, and then covered again, by the footsteps of the 
sauntering crowds. 

No, I am not going to sing a dirge in honour of the Festival of 
Britain, or emit a long, autumnal wail over the passing of this summer’s 
fantasy. You have had enough of all that. What I want to do is to 
consider a truly strange and striking phenomenon, a problem which to 
foreign minds, and even to our own minds, seems inexplicable. How 
came it, future generations may ask, that in the year 1951, which even 


_by the brightest optimist could scarcely be defined as the happiest year 


in our rough island story—how came it that in 1951 the people of 
Britain suddenly decided to bring out their ribbons and their fairy 
lights and to dance together in the streets of their cities or upon the 
village greens? The historian, I suppose, will say that we were cele- 
brating the centenary of the Great Exhibition of 1851. But you and 
I know that such would not be a correct description. There was some- 
thing else about it—a certain youthfulness of impulse, a certain cham- 
pagne feel. You will agree with me that the few individuals whom 
we have met who disapproved of the Festival, who thought it childish 
and silly, who grumbled that ‘this is not the time .. .’ and so on, 
were just the sort of unhappy types who do not care for the young, 
who object to children yelling happily in the street outside, who frown 
at-people who solicit subscriptions for the due celebration, on Novem- 
ber 5, of the triumph of the established religion and our parliamentary 
liberties. But even when we admit all this, we must confess that it 
really was rather odd of us to go all gay in this year 1951. 

It is not as if we remembered 1851 so clearly, or cared much about 
it. We liked the Crystal Palace up there on its hill; we had become 


_ fond in a way of the Albert Memorial; some specialists such as Mr. 


John Betjeman, Mr. Osbert Lancaster, and the late Christopher Hob- 
house knew quite a deal about the exhibition of a hundred years ago 
and all the, to our minds, ghastly objects that were then displayed. Yet 
there was certainly no sudden upsurging of a national determination 
to commemorate the Prince Consort, or his huge glass conservatory 
in Hyde Park; there must have been some other motive in this un- 
expected mood and the movements that it produced. I understand 
that it was Sir Gerald Barry who-first had the idea of holding an 
exhibition in 1951. But the strange thing was that the idea caught 
on immediately and that it spread far and wide. Every city, every 
town, every village started to rummage in their archives and store- 
rooms for forgotten trophies of the past: old liveries were pulled out 
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and dusted, old maps were framed and repaired, old title deeds dis- 
covered and displayed. In every town hall, in every parish room, 
the records of the past were set out for the instruction or delight of 
the citizens: mayors and aldermen, suitably arrayed, tramped the wet 
streets in procession after procession; buildings which until then had 
been masked by the grime of centuries or relegated to merciful obscurity 
were suddenly refurbished and flood-lit; statues that had not been 
cleaned for generations were polished until their noses shone; walls 
were splashed with fresh paint, balconies were regilded, municipal 
gardens were planted with new flowers and their verges neatly trimmed; 
flags fluttered from all the tramway stanchions and from every hedge. 

What is so surprising is, not so much that we decided to hold a 
Festival in 1951 (although I still feel that it was most eccentric of us to 
have this sudden idea) as that the idea developed its own spontaneity, its 
own special zest. It is no use saying, as foreigners are apt to say, that 
the British have always been mentally unbalanced and subject to spasms 
of mass hallucination. We know that this is nonsense and that as a people 
we are remarkable for our practical wisdom and ‘common sense. Why 
therefore did we choose this year of all years, a year in which we are 
still burdened by anxiety, hampered by a necessary but unloved rearma- 
ment programme, and facing great difficulties abroad, to have a festival 

‘of happiness? Why, at a moment when we are suffering as we have never 
suffered before from lack of labour, lack of raw materials, lack of 
money, lack of fuel, lack of power generally, hold exhibitions all over 
the country that we well know would absorb and even waste all these 
precious things? Why, at a time when people are denounced as traitors 
to society if they turn on two bars of an electric stove, should we decide 
publicly, and extremely publicly, to turn on more lights than have ever 
been turned on before? That is the problem that seems insoluble to the 
hard, foreign eye. It is a problem that I am trying to explain. 

In the first place, we are not merely an illogical race;'we take pride 
and glory in the fact that all our thoughts, actions, and feelings are 
invariably based upon the opposites of logic. It is this loathing of 
the logical that has given us our electoral system, our Empire, the 
poetry of Shakespeare, the beauty of our parks and gardens, and 
Sir Gerald Barry’s idea. Of* course it was extremely reckless of 
us in this’ year 1951 to embark upon anything so venturesome. 
But what foreigners fail to see is that we wanted to be reckless. We 
wanted to show_the world that we were still very much alive. And 
we did show them. 

Of course, there was a practical side. There always is some practical 
aspect in every act of daring that we commit. We wanted to help the 
export drive and to put our goods in the shop window. You will agree 
tnat the goods we displayed were excellent, shining, and ingenious; 
you will agree that the shop window was one of the most fantastic and 
amusing shop-windows ever devised. Yes, of course, there was a 
practical side. But it was not that aspect that endeared (and I use 
the word advisedly) the Skylon and its glittering or tubby companions 
to so many millions among us. All manner of other feelings and senti- 
ments and emotions were involved. 


High Spirits despite the Fog 

Britain was feeling anxious, worried, depressed, rather sorry for 
herself, rather miserable. ‘Let us’, said Sir Gerald Barry, “have a 
Festival ’. ‘ What a splendid idea! ’ we all exclaimed in response, and set 
to work. What struck the foreigners so much about the Festival, about 
the South Bank exhibition and the lovely evocation of Vauxhall and 
Cremorne pleasure gardens at Battersea, was the tone of high spirits in 
which they were all conceived. ‘I have seen many exhibitions in my 
life’, a Frenchman said to me, ‘they have all been more magnificent, 
more stately and more shapely than this. But I never saw an exhibition 
before that was designed, and deliberately designed, and successfully 
designed, to provoke merriment. Never, at all the previous exhibitions I 
have visited, have I seen so many people laugh’. Well, that was the first 
motive: to dissipate the gloom that hung like a pea-soup fog above the 
heads of the generation of 1951. It was a worthy motive. z 
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Britain, for various reasons, was feeling rather humiliated. It was 
with regretful sadness that we looked back to 1851 and the time 
when Europe was the centre of the world and we the greatest 
power in Europe. We would show the world that we were still 
the master-craftsmen; that we still possessed the ingenuity, the 
skill, the imagination and the energy of our forefathers. We would 
show them that we were not down and out, but up and in. We 
would show them that we were not a back-number, but front-page 
news. And we did show them. 

We were worried again by all this internal dissension, by that un- 
natural malady of class animosity. Let us therefore emphasise our 
unity. Let all the people sing together and watch the fireworks soaring 
in the sky and all the little lamps twinkling among the trees. Let us 
show the world that we were after all a people, cemented together by 
the gigantic pressures of history, being amused by the same sort of 
silly little things. One thing, an indestructible if undefinable thing, 
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we all had in common, whether capitalist, bourgeois, or proletaria’ 


we had the same sort of character underneath. Let us, they said, — 


ilJustrate and emphasise that character. And they did. ez 
We are an ancient people, formed of many obscure strands. We 
take a pride in our antiquity, as we take a pride in this wonderful 
fusion of tradition and invention, of precedent and experiment, of 
uniformity with eccentricity. Surely that also was one of the motives 
of the Festival, to remind us that we were very, very old and very, very 
young; and thus to fortify our pride? What a demonstration it all was 
of national resilience, of the energy and union that underlie! The 
leaves may change their colour and fall one by one upon the wet 
pavements; the trunks may seem black and gnarled. But che sap is 


there pulsing as strongly as ever, and the ageing bark is replenished 


by the strong young bark that grows again. Such were the motives 
of the Festival: to assert our energy, our resource, our unity, our 
intelligence, our antiquity, and our eternal youth.—Home Service 


Swimming for Pleasure 


By ROSE MACAULAY 7 


NE should begin, perhaps, by defining swimming for pleasure. 

It should not have an object, such as escaping from a shark or 

other hostile beings, or boring a hole in an-enemy ship. I do 

not think even Leander was swimming for pleasure when each 
night he swam the Hellespont to visit Hero, though no doubt pleasure” 
awaited him when he got there. Byron, on the other hand, was swimming 
for pleasure when he did the trip a little later. 

There are, in the swimming paintings and sculptures of antiquity, 
doubtful cases. Those heavily bearded and robed swimmers for instance, 
carved on slabs in the palaces of Nineveh, and now in the Assyrian 
rooms at the British Museum, were probably not swimming for pleasure. 
Never were such unwieldy swim-suits—robes reaching to the ankles— 
and, though the swimming gentlemen look placid enough as they strike 
their way, hand over hand, some of them supported on bladders, like 
Shakespeare’s ‘little wanton boys’, among shoals of huge fishes, it 
will be noted that there are archers aiming at them from the bank, 
which always takes away from the pleasure of a bathe. The Egyptians 
were great bathers in the Nile (in spite of the crocodiles). It was when 
Pharaoh’s daughter went down to bathe that she found Moses in his 
basket. The Greeks, of course, bathed in the sea and rivers habitually. 
The Spartans, boys and girls, bathed in the river Eurotas, in summer 
among the blue lilies, in winter among whistling reeds. A bathe, for 
young Greeks, was one of the pleasures of a day out; Nausicaa and 


her maidens, after washing the clothes in the stream that ran into the 

sea, bathed themselves before they ate their picnic lunch. as 
Goddesses, too, were addicts; as we know, Diana and her nymphs 

were surprised bathing in a woodland stream; the goddess had taken 


off her bow and spear, her robe and sandals, and in fact everything — 


she had on, and was entering the water, when the hunting Actaeon 
entered the grove. In vain the naked nymphs surrounded the naked 


goddess, trying to hide her, uttering shrill cries the while. Diana, not. 


having her arrows on her, flung at the intruder an urnful of water, 
saying, “Now you can go and tell that you have seen me with nothing 
on—if you can’. But he could not, for he was straightway transformed 
into a stag, and hunted and killed by his own hounds. There seem 
to be several morals in this tale: do not bathe in forest streams without 


a bathing suit if you object to being observed; when you catch sight — 


of bathing nymphs, walk rapidly away; and do not train your hounds to 


kill stags. As to the first moral, we have no indications that any bathers — 


of old days, except Assyrians, ever wore bathing suits. In the many 
Greek and Roman paintings of bathing nymphs and ladies, nothing is 
worn but, sometimes, a loose floating scarf, which can have been of 
little use for decorum. Nor did the Jews, it seems, bathe in costumes; 
had Susannah done so, in her garden swimming pool, the elders would 
scarcely have troubled to spy on her. 

The Romans were great bathers. Before they built so many swimming 
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E: baths they swam constantly in the Tiber. Cicero’s friend 


and fellow-lawyer, Trebatius, an enthusiastic swimming 
addict, suggests as a remedy for sleeplessness swimming 
across the Tiber three times and then soaking oneself 
in wine. He went to Britain with Caesar in 54 B.c.; 
Cicero_wrote to him, there, ‘Earnest swimmer though 
you are, you have shown no desire to swim in that 
ocean’, so he was obviously a bather of discrimination. 
But Romans really preferred their magnificent swim- 
ming baths. Every gentleman’s villa of any size had 
its swimming baths, even villas on the coast. It seems 
odd to find Pliny the younger writing that when he 
arrived at his villa at Laurentum unexpectedly, not 
having given his servants time to prepare his baths, he 
bathed in the public baths in the next village. Odd, 
because in front of his house the most beautiful sea in 
‘the world lapped on one of the most beautiful beaches, 
and one would think the urge to bathe in it irresistible. 
But all down the Mediterranean and Ionian shores, and 
particularly in that resort of rich Romans and emperors, 
the Bay of Baiae, they built palatial villas over the sea, 
with great baths attached or separate; you can see the 
foundations now, submerged by the sea, their broken 
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‘A Swimming Class at Brighton 


columns washed by whispering waves. We do not know, of course, 

~that the Roman gentry who fled from the dog-days of Rome never 
bathed in the sea itself; but they never, I think, mention it if they did, 

so we conclude that they stuck to their-baths. And today we swim for 

pleasure over the ruins of the villas englouties and of the baths, looking 

down through swaying green water on to seaweed-green mosaic floors. 

After the fall of Rome and through the Dark Ages, bathing was less 

in favour. The Christian Church, it must be owned, was for a long 

time definitely hydrophobe. The Fathers said bathing must not be 

practised for pleasure; Gregory the Great said the baths might be used 

-on Sundays only; gradually the Roman baths fell into ruin. Hardy 
heathen. Norsemen like Beowulf and Breca used to swim in their 

detestable northern seas, even in winter, and for five days on end, 

and apparently found pleasure in the sport. But we English apparently 

for many centuries rather agreed with Cicero and Trebatius about 

swimming off the British coasts. River swimming was practised; but 

it was not till the sixteenth century that manuals of swimming began 

to appear; both abroad and here. These books make it clear that they 


- meet a demand. The seventeenth century is full of ballads about young 


ladies bathing in rivers, of course without costumes. There is the “ MEDS 
lady, bright and gay’, who bathed alone-on 24th of May. 
Into a fluent stream she leapt, which looked like liquid glass. 
The fishes from all quarters crept, to see what angel ’twas.. . 
Her legs did shove, her arms did move, her body did rebound .. . 


* Elizabeth Ham, 1783-1820. 


* Picture Post? Library 
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“Summer Amusement at Margate’ or ‘A Peep at the Mermaids’, by 
Thomas Rowlandson (1800) 
W. T. Spencer 


In short, a delicious bathe. Another river bathe, taken by ‘a 
crew of merry girls’ on the feast of Barnaby the Bright, was 
less successful, for some rude youths stole both their smocks and 
their picnic food while they were tee-heeing, as merry as crickets, 
in the water. Through the eighteenth century, the bathing 
impulse increased; people rushed to the seaside and into the sea, 
largely to cure their diseases, but more and more for pleasure, 
and usually in winter. “You and I-have often plunged together 
into the Isis’, Smollett writes in Humphrey Clinker, ‘but the 
sea is a much more noble bath, for health as well as pleasure. 
You cannot conceive what a flow of spirits it gives, and how 
it braces every sinew of the human frame’. There were bathing 
machines at Scarborough and Weymouth by then; they were 
the most delightful vehicles, and ran you right out into the ocean. 
Male bathers apparently might bathe without garments; females 
had a dress of flannel. Smollett also tells how two young women 
went to bathe in an Irish lough—‘ we bathed in our birthday 
soot, after the fashion of the country; and behold, while we 
dabbled ‘in the loff, Sir George Coon started up with a gun; 
but we clapped our hands to our faces and passed him by. A 
civil gentleman would have looked the other way. My comfit 
is, he knew not which was which’. 

The question of bathing costumes was unsettled, it seems, 
through the century, and till half-way through the next. In many 
old engravings nothing is worn by either sex; then gradually bathing 
trunks came in for men, and complete suits for women. But in the 
eighteen-seventies the Rev. Mr. Kilvert was still fighting a stalwart 
rearguard action against having to don ‘a pair of very short red and 
white striped drawers’ offered him by a bathing attendant at Seaton. 
On the Isle of Wight, however, neither sex seems to have worn anything, 
and Mr. Kilvert enjoyed himself the more for this, for he had a great 
preference for the state of nature. So, no doubt, had most bathers; 
but, alas, prudishness had set in. I like the description of the attire 
worn for a bathe off County Mayo by Elizabeth Ham,* during the 
Napoleonic wars: 


I never enjoyed such bathing before or since. We had made our 
bathing dresses of green baize, and used to threaten to trim them with 
seaweed and cockle-shells. We used to rise early, put on our bathing 
dresses with a loose wrapper and a shawl over, slip our feet in warm 
slippers, and, with a bonnet on our heads our toilet was done. The 
servant girl, with a bundle containing our linen and petticoats, with 
sheets and towels [why the sheets, one wonders?] followed us to the 
shore at the end of the sandy bay, where the rocks commenced. 


Which starts one remembering, and comparing in one’s mind the 
~ bathes one has enjoyed most. A clear blue sea dotted with rocky islets, 
all within swimming distance of one another; you leave your picnic 
basket on one of them, and, when it is time, you devour its contents, 
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seated on thymey grass in the hot sunshine; it is as good as the picnic 
lunch that Nausicaa’s mother prepared for her bathing expedition, with 
wine in a goatskin. After lunch, you sleep a little on the sun-fragrant 
thyme among the myrtle and juniper bushes, then slip again into the 
warm sea. 

Or do you prefer great waves breaking on a sandy beach, diving 
through them, coming out behind the breakers, rolling in with them 
on to the sand? Actually, I do not, Or do you like a quiet river 
sliding at dawn between banks white with may; you are borne down 
it gently among swaying weeds, among moor chicks that cheep about 
their mother. Or a rocky forest stream, with pools and waterfalls, such 
as that Tuscan stream that Shelley enjoyed, and ought to have stuck 
tc, as he could not swim. Or there are the shallow jade-green seas of 
the Florida keys, where you may wade for miles, among red and white 
coral and little striped fishes, without getting out of your depth. Or, 
if your taste runs to rather peculiar pleasures, you can bathe at Droitwich 
Spa, in hot water so stiff with brine that it is impossible to sink; you 
can sit on the water clasping your knees, as if on the Dead Sea. Or 
(more peculiar still) you can join the Serpentine Club and -creep 
through a hole in the ice on Christmas morning. 

But best of all, to my mind, is swimming about submerged ruins—. 

Where the sea swings over palace bathrooms, 
Drowning their. marbles in sunless jade, 

And brown crabs scutter about Greek friezes, 
And lobsters drift round the colonnade....” 


There are the villes englouties that lie 
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Drowned fathoms deep, like whales sea-drunk; 
Surging shadows and whispered lappings, 
And strange faint murmurs of a ghostly chime 
Stir like fishes on the sands of ages, 

Where cities founder and are no more seen. 


Swim about the broken shafts of antique columns, see through green 
depths weed-grown mosaic floors, climb again on to jetties supported 
by sculptured marble piers. . . . Or, returning to modern times, float 
face downward on the sea in a goggled mask and peer at fishes 
swimming in and out of their green haunts, larger and brighter than 
life. Better still, have one of those air pipes attached to your mask, and 
dive down and down. : 

It is hard today to find any shore that is not crowded with bodies 
lying by the sea. But the sea itself is seldom crowded. So many 
swimmers are like Sir Nicholas Gimcrack in Shadwell’s Virtuoso, who 
only swam on land, lying across a bench and imitating the motions of 
a frog that he kept in a bowl. 

‘Have you ever tried in the water, sir?’ asks an acquaintance, ‘No, 
sir’, replies Sir Nicholas, ‘but I swim most exquisitely on land’. ‘Do 
you intend to practise in the water, sir? ’ ‘ Never, sir; I hate the water, 
I never come upon the water, sir’. : 


The more room for those who do. If ever we all swim for pleasure, 
as we now lie on beaches for pleasure, the seas of the world will be 
like that kind of drink in which cherries, strawberries, vegetables, and 
other oddments bob together in a kind of human sargassum sea. 
Swimming should be a lonely pleasure.—Third Programme 


The Moment 


Never, never again 
This moment, never 
These slow ripples 
Across smooth water, 
Never again these 
Clouds white and grey 
In sky sharp crystalline . 
Blue as the tern’s cry 
Shrill in light air 

Salt from the ocean, 
Sweet from flowers. 


Here coincide 

The long histories 
Of forms recurrent 
That meet at a point 
And part in a moment, 
The rapid waves ‘ 
Of wind and water 
And slower rhythm 
Of rock weathering 
And land sinking. 

In teeming pools 
The life-cycle 

Of brown weed 

Is intersecting 

The frequencies 

Of diverse shells 
Each with its variant 
Arc or spiral 

Spun from a point 
In tone and semitone 
Of formal octave. 


Here come soaring 
White gulls 

Leisurely wheeling 

In air over islands, 
Sea-pinks and salt grass, 
Gannet and eider, 
Curlew and cormorant, 


Each a differing 

Pattern of ecstasy 
Recurring at nodes 

In the on-flowing current, 
The perpetual species 
Repeated, renewed ~ 
From deathless seed 

In eggs lodged safe 

On perilous ledges. 


The sun that rises 

Upon one earth 

Sets on another, 

Swiftly the flowers 
Are waxing and waning, ‘ 
The tall yellow iris 
Unfolds its corolla 

As primroses wither, 
Scrolls of fern 

Unroll and midges 
Dance for an hour 

In the evening air, 
The brown moth 
From its pupa emerges 
And the lark’s bones 
Fall apart in the grass. 


The sun that rose 
From the sea this morning 
Will never return, 
For the broadcast light 
That brightens the leaves 
And glances on water 
Will travel tonight 

. On its long journey 
Out of the universe— _ 
Never this sun, 
This world, and never 
Again this watcher. 


KATHLEEN RAINE 
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EDWARD GORDON CRAIG on a conversation with Tommaso Salvini ; 


OMMASO SALVINI, the highest authority of his time on 
acting, disapproved of the term ‘old school’ in connection 
with the word ‘acting’. I had employed the phrase ‘ the old 


school of acting’ meaning what we most of us have meant 


for many a year, and Signor Salvini took some trouble to correct me. 
‘Old school—new school—what does it mean?’ he asked. “ There’s 
only one school—la scuola della verita—the school of truth’. With any 
lesser man we should argue; and we should ask him to explain his 
meaning a little more precisely. But it will 


the correction and learn to pull ourselves 
up whenever we divide the indivisible, and 
repeat over and over again to ourselves, 
“There is only one school—la scuola della 
verita’. So if my title remains as I origi- 
nally planned it, “The Old School of 
Acting’, this is the last time that I shall 
use the phrase. 

My first meeting with Signor Salvini 
was in Florence, in January 1913, when 
he was eighty-four. I called on him with 
Signor Carlo Placci, who had undertaken 
to interpret between us; and we talked for 
an hour. Salvini’s voice was quiet, his 
mind clear, and although so old he was 
physically in good condition. In appearance 
he seemed to me on first meeting to 
resemble Bismarck. Later on it struck me 
that Flaubert was nearer the mark. It was 
chiefly his face and his voice which one 
remarked, and he used these with very 
great effect when speaking about the 


the theatre and of nothing else. 

On that first occasion Carlo Placci 
began by explaining that I was once a 
student under Henry Irving. Salvini said 
that he had known him. I, scenting a 
criticism of Irving’s methods as an actor, 
hastened to assure Salvini that Irving was 
not a very good master—as masters go. 
That is to say that where he was really triumphant was as an actor; 
and that as a master he always wished to impose his own personality on 
the pupil, which after all is not the business of a master. The master 
should lead his pupil and should be ready to help at every turn, but 
he should leave the pupil quite free. If the pupil becomes like the 
teacher it is then from choice and not because he sees no other means 
of expression than that of imitating the master. So I told Signor Salvini 
that Irving was not a very good teacher. At this Salvini raised his 
eyebrows just as one fancies that Bismarck, that old German actor, 
must have done on occasions. And Salvini cried out: ‘Ma curioso— 
curioso!’ Then, turning to Placci, he said in very dulcet tones which 
rose and fell like the voice of the last century: ‘I always understood 
that that was the special quality which Irving possessed—that of being 
a master’. ‘No’, I said, acting in my turn, and trying to look as 
foolish and as young as possible, ‘no. We, the younger people of the 
theatre, used to think of him first of all and last of all as a great actor’. 

Seeing my expression he did not continue to speak further upon 
this matter for the moment. I then told him that we in England were, 
in a sense, a race of policemen. The policeman is typical of the English 
race. This probably is an exaggeration, but it sketches the picture, 
especially for Italian comprehension, and serves to explain how Irving, 
with his scientific movements and his scientific play of voice, was 
interpreting that type—man as policeman: a passionate man, 
expressing no passions; the man who quietly controls multitudes 
and says little, and has no expression on his face; and that to do this 


Tommaso Salvini (1829-1915) 


R. Mander and #. Mitchenson collection 


was the very best that could be done in England so far as acting went. 

I.then told him that for me there was only one kind of acting— 
Italian acting: at least, that was the kind of acting I enjoyed most. 
And that on entering an Italian theatre, no matter in how small a 
town in-Italy, I felt in a good humour with all the people there—both 
in the audience and on the stage, as I felt that snobbery had not come 
into the place since it had been built, and it never would come in; and 
that no one was curious about anyone there but that all were interested 
and prepared to be like guests at a table. 
That there was no neighbour, and there 
was no ticket holder who sat next to you; 
and that here the whole world was in 
harmony—quite at ease. I had in my mind 
two special theatres: Scarpetta’s at 
Naples, and the Politeama Nazionale in 
Florence. 

But Salvini continued to speak of 
English actors. “They are not serious’, he 
said. That struck me as very curious. Of 
course he dropped some very nice and 
charming things at the same time, and 
spoke in great praise of the beautiful voice 
of Irving and of his expressive face. But 
he kept on reverting to the same phrase, 
“He is not serious’. I think he expected us 
to be surprised and not to understand, so 
we waited—Placci and I. And he then 
went on to describe his impressions on 
going to see Irving act Hamlet. 

These impressions are in a book of 
Salvini’s memoirs. But I do not happen to 
have that book and so I will tell you what 
Salvini himself told to me. Looking 
peculiarly grave, and with his voice still 
lower, he began: ‘ When I was in London 
Irving was at the height of his fame. And 
I wished to see a performance that I had 
heard spoken about by everyone I met. 
So I took my Joge and I prepared myself 
for a great treat. The curtain rose upon 
the first act. I saw a figure—melancholy, 
distinguished, pathetic and noble. I was enchanted. I looked. I listened 
to the end_of the first act which was most finely interpreted. Irving’s 
beautiful gestures, his grave expression, the tender and solemn notes 
of his voice, all conspired to create a very strong impression. I was 
greatly touched. At the end of the first act I said: Yes, that is 
Hamlet. During the interval between the first and the second acts 
I saw a. friend in the stalls and I beckoned him to come up. I was 
thoroughly depressed, The curtain rose on the second act and again 
I was enthralled, charmed and saddened. It was a wonderful and 
dignified piece of work. I said to myself-as the curtain fell on the 
second act: Hamlet is not for me’. (Salvini meant not for him to play.) 
“J turned to my friend and assured him that I should not play Hamlet 
in London. Say what you will, said I, this is the most perfect rendering 
that can possibly be dreamed of. It is impossible for me to attempt it. 
The curtain rose upon the third act. I was all attention. It was the 


‘scene between Hamlet and Ophelia. To my astonishment everything 


was changed; where it had been profound and serious before, now 
something was different. I find it difficult to explain’, went on Salvini, 
“why the English actor, after having progressed so far, should suddenly 
have changed here at the most serious moment of the drama—at the 
meeting between Hamlet and Ophelia. But changed he was. Cambiata!’ 
Then he added, ‘ That is not serious ’. 

To me all this was very interesting, for I knew the Italian actors, 
and I understood what ke meant when he said the English are not 
serious. I have seen many Italian players, and they have the charming 
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way of distinguishing nicely between that which is very serious and 
that which is not really serious. Characteristics are not serious to them. 
Passion is serious. To sit at a table as in the first act of * Mrs. 
Tanqueray ’, and discuss people and things, is to these men so unimpor- 
tant a matter that they will prefer to wait until the dramatist has been 
moved with the passion in the play before they will move. Because, I 
suppose, ‘they say: ‘Why should we waste ourselves now? Why be 
serious over these external and cold parts of life, these manners, when 
already the eternal and vivid life itself is signalled to appear, and will 


‘Jater on demand all our seriousness? ’ It is quite obvious that the actors 


in England are very apt to do the opposite, and to expend themselves 
on externals: at least, it is generally so, although there are a few 
exceptions. But Salvini felt that even our great exception, Irving, failed 
in this, and so he passed the judgment: not serious. 


‘Not Serious’ 


Nor was he any more encouraging about the French, the Spanish 
or the Russian stage. Of the German stage he was rather inclined to 
think well; and I was somewhat surprised at this, considering that the 
Italian temperament and the German are so wide apart. I asked about 
Mounet-Sully, the French actor of 1880, and so on. Mounet-Sully, 
said Salvini, ‘is the darling of the French. But he is not serious. 
Although he is so fine in much of his, work, when he tries to render 
passion he at once adopts strange unnatural gestures, and a whining, 
chanting voice as if he were a singer. It’s enough to throw one into a 
fever. He’s no longer true. He suffers from the tradition of the Comédie 
Frangaise. In fact, he and Irving and most of the foreign actors, while 
able to imitate nature up to a certain point, can go no further. Beyond 
that point their imitation ceases to be nature, and becomes conventional 
—with exaggerated gestures and mannerisms’. 

Of the Italian actors, speaking of those of 1913, he said that he 
found them all very limited, good only in one direction even if in that. 
He classed the styles of acting under three forms: comedy, which 
treats of familiar life lightly; drama, which treats of familiar life 
seriously; tragedy, which i8 quite different, treating of imaginative 
fiction, fictitious persons, often composed in verse and yet requiring 
the actor to convince the audience that the speech is normal and that 
the characters are real. ‘None of the modern actors’, he said, “are 
good in all three styles. They are all comedians, not tragedians. They 
are comedians acting tragedy. A tragic actor is not to be found. When 
I was a young man’, went on Salvini, “we had many tragedians. 
Nodena ’—here Salvini’s whole person swelled and his eyes dilated— 
“he was my master: not an actor—a God ’. He said this not in a loud 
voice but solemnly, gently, perhaps as excusing the rest of humanity. It 
was charming—this recollection of his old master by a master. Then he 
mentioned other names unknown to me, and he spoke of them all as 
being very fine and serious actors. 

He went on: ‘All the modern actors who are now filling the 
important roles in the theatres of Italy would, in those days, have 
been given the fifth or sixth role’. Carlo Placci here broke in, saying: 
“Then you consider that the stage in Italy has deteriorated since those 
days?’ To this Salvini, after a long pause, gave a decided ‘Yes’. I 
then asked him whether he would also go so far as to say he believed 
that when he was a young man the stage had deteriorated from the stage 
of fifty years previous to that time. Salvini looked perhaps a little bit 
suspicious as to what that might mean, though I cannot tell what was 
passing in his head. But in the end he said, ‘I am inclined to think that 
such may have been the case’. 


Scenes for Acting 

Towards the close of this first visit I asked him if he had time to 
look at some of my designs, and I spread these before him. They were 
a loose set of prints then on the eve of being issued in my book, entitled 
Towards a New Theatre, which Dent brought out. He took them, and 
we began going through them; and every now and then he picked 
out certain designs and put them aside in a heap. These designs which 
he had put aside he now took up and spread out before him. Then, 
leaning back in his chair, he settled down and looked at them again, 
saying a word more often used in Italy than elsewhere, ‘ Bella!’ His 
voice had again assumed the mysterious and hushed tones that he loved 
so much to play with on his stage, and of course I was pretty well 
pleased. But to receive praise was not my object in showing the designs 
to Salvini. I wanted to hear one thing from him as the representative 
of the great days of acting, and one thing only. So I asked him, ‘ Will 
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you please tell me, can the actor act in such a scene?’ He turned 
round—for I was behind him—as if the ghost in Hamlet was about to 
appear before him. He frowned and said, ‘ Macché!’ which is untrans- 
latable but means: ‘ Heavens! why ask me such an amazing question? ’ 
And he said, ‘ These scenes liberate the actor. They liberate him from 
the little Gothic room in which he has been stuck’. He then drew a big 
breath, spread out his chest, and put his hands as if about to address 
a senate in that wonderful speech in Othello. ‘ Most potent, grave, and 
reverend signors! ’ Then he touched one of the steps in one of the 
designs. You felt that he wanted to be moving on it. I then told him 
that in England actors put forward the argument that although the 
scenes were beautiful in themselves they were quite impossible to be 
acted in. His eyebrows went up and down rapidly. He touched the 
design again with the tip of his fingers and he said in measured tones, 
this: ‘The actor who cannot act in that scene is no true artist’. 

He always spoke in measured tones. He never was loose in his manner 
of speech, and never off-hand. He then took my hand, as we were 
going, and he held it for some moments as actors will do with the 
younger men and women of the stage. And while holding it he spoke 
further and very gravely of my work. As what he said was not about 
the actor in relation to the scene there is no need to record it here. But 
sweeter and more encouraging things I have never yet had said to me 
by anyone in any theatre—or anyone of so ripe an experience. 

I had never before met a great actor of the past who told-me that my 
scenes were good to act in; though often an incompetent actor had 
said they were impossible. And so that first meeting with Tommaso 
Salvini in 1913 is one of the memorable days of my life. When old 
men of thirty, forty or fifty had seen a foe in me, and looked upon me 
and my ideas as a danger to themselves, this young man of eighty-four 
saw a friend—and gave me a guarantee that my principles will 
prevail—Third Programme 


Good Neighbours | 


She lived in the remotest part of China 

And he in a high-walled park in Argentina 

But pure love brings parted ones together so 
That one day, seeing her at her window 

He threw her a crimson rose, 

And in spite of the intervening space 

She caught it and laid it on her heart 

To show the world that, though apart 

The absent need not feel division’s cruel pangs, 
For separation gives them wings... 


This fact I was asked to disclose, 

And wish for you just as red a rose, 

Flower of a love that grows ever closer, and yet 
Can traverse the ocean without getting wet. 


© 


La Giralde 


A maiden threw herself down 

From the top of a tower in the town 

Of Seville. But instead of being dashed 

To earth, up into air she was rushed, 

And instead of a corpse on the ground 

A soul washed free of sin was found . . . 

And the girl, unfortunate in love, 

Ascended into heaven and above, 

For He who knows all causes 

Turned her distress into apotheosis, 

And she was welcomed on the quays of glory 
' By hosts of expiatory 

Angels peeping from beneath their wings 

Who lit all heaven with their songs. 


Both poems translated by JAMES KiRKUP 
from the French of JULES SUPERVIELLE 
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Biological Improvement 


By JULIAN HUXLEY 


6 ATURAL selection plus time produces biological improve- 
ment’. That was the second of my two evolutionary 
equations; and when I was summarising the history of the 

fe horses, improvement was often the most obvious word to 
describe what was happening—improvement in their limb-structure, or 
their brain-power, or the grinding machinery of their teeth. 


Towards a Key Concept 


However, I must warn you that improvement is not yet a generally 
recognised technical term in biology. In fact, I should imagine that 
many of my biological colleagues would jib at its use. Some would shy 
away from it because it sounded teleological, while others would say that 
it implied a judgment of value, and that value-judgments were not 
scientific, or at least were outside the purview of science. However, 
living things are improved during evolution, and we need a term to 
denote that fact, and to crystallise our ideas about it. Darwin was not 
afraid to use the word for the results of natural selection in general, 
and I cannot think of anything more suitable. Indeed, as I said last 
week, I believe that improvement can became one of the key concepts 
in evolutionary biology. The trouble is that the idea has not yet been 
scientifically explored or worked out in any detail—partly because it 
has not yet become quite scientifically respectable. So here I shall 
be asking you to-share in what is largely a new adventure of thought. 

Our first problem obviously must be one of definition. Just what is 
biological improvement? Can it be scientifically defined? I think it can. 
In the most general terms, it is improvement of the various pieces of 
biological machinery by means of which living substance carries on 
the business of existence and survival. I use the phrase ‘ biological 
machinery’ in a broad and rather loose sense, as something analogous 
to man’s machines, tools, and manufactures. 

A piece of human machinery, say a steam engine, has been improved 
in various ways since its first invention. In the first place, it has been 
improved by adapting the basic fact of steam power to an enormous 
number of different uses. Finall¥, the steam engine could be improved 
for any one of these special uses—we have only to think of the differ- 
ence between Stephenson’s Rocket and a modern express locomotive. 
Then the steam engine, as such, can be improved in its general design 
and efficiency for any purpose. Thus, the fit of pistons in the cylinders 
of steam engines has been enormously improved since the early days, 
when it was regarded as satisfactory if a knife-blade could be slipped 
between the working parts; and many other improvements in design, 
like what engineers call triple expansion cylinders have contributed to 
the great improvement in the thermal efficiency in all steam engines 


» since they were first invented. 


On the other hand, the steam engine has its limitations. It is heavy, 
it cannot accelerate fast, and it cannot get up power quickly. It com- 
petes with other ways of generating power, so as soon as the internal 
combustion engine was invented the steam engine could be, and was, 
superseded in some fields. The new internal combustion type of machine, 
in its turn, made totally new types of use possible, notably for flying. 

To return to biology, it is, I think, obvious that the changes I 
described last week in the structure of horses’ limbs and teeth were 
really improvements in relation to the horses’ particular way of life— 
rapid running on open plains, and eating hard-stemmed grasses. It is 
obvious, too, that their increase in brain-power was a general improve- 
ment which could be of advantage in many other ways of life also. 
Furthermore, the final differentiation of the horse stock into wild asses, 
horses, and zebras was also an improvement, in the sense of adjusting 
the whole group to a greater variety of habitat. 

There are plenty of other examples; but all the obvious ones are 
improvements in relation to a particular way of life, or in one particular 
function. Thus, as a flying machine, a modern bird like a falcon or a 
pigeon represents an enormous improvement over the clumsy Archeop- 
teryx of a hundred and fifty million years ago; and the Archeopteryx 
over its ancestors, which could not fly at all. As regards awareness of 
the outer world, the eyes of a dragonfly, which can see all round the 
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animal in every direction, are an improvement over the mere micro- 
scopic eye-spots of early forms of life. Chemically speaking, the bio- 
logical invention of haemoglobin, the red colouring matter in our blood, 
was a great improvement for all animals that require a high degree of 
efficiency in transporting oxygen to their tissues. 

However, we need to go beyond particular examples: we need to 
visualise and define the process of improvement, as it actually happens 
in evolution. Time was one of the factors in our second evolutionary 
equation, and in considering improvement time is of the essence of the 
contract. If we take a.snapshot view, improvement eludes us, and we 
see only competition and struggle. But as soon as we.introduce time, 
we see trends of improvement. First of all, we see minor adjustments 
—moths becoming black in industrial greas, the differentiation of a 
stock into separate species, as with the horses and asses and zebras. 
When we speed up our picture we see improvements for a particular 
way of life, as in the horse family as a whole. When we speed it up 
again to take in the whole range of evolutionary time we see general 
advance—improvement in all the main properties of life, including its 
general organisation. : 

On the other hand, improvement is not universal. Lower forms 
manage to survive alongside higher; or, at least, simpler and less im- 
proved forms do co-exist with more complex and more improved ones; 
and this means that general advance is best measured by the highest 
level of efficiency attained, rather than by the average. Furthermore, 
improvement is often restricted, and advance often limited. Over and 
over again we see trends becoming stabilised at a certain level of im- 
provement. Thus all of the improvements that added up to produce 
the modern horses eventually became stabilised; and.even large and 
dominant groups like the insects or the bony fish have shown no general 
advance whatever for forty or fifty million years. 


A Wide Field of View 


But, if we need depth in time, we also need a wide field of view. 
We must look not merely at changes within the single line, but at those 
taking place in.the whole group—that is to say, in all the different 
species in all the different lines descended from a single original species. 
The improvement of the horses was only one among many improve- 
ments for different ways of life that were all going on at the same time 
within the group of the higher mammals—what biologists call. the 
adaptive radiation of the group. When we look at improvement as an 
evolutionary process we find that it actually takes place by means of a 
series of such radiations of different size and scope. However, radiation 
is not a very convenient general term; so, following a suggestion of my 
friend Professor Westoll, I propose to use the word deployment. 
Deployment, then, denotes the way in which the improvement of groups 
actually happens. An original single small group of similar inter- 
breeding individuals increases so as to become much more numerous, 
and much more diversified. In so doing it extends over more and more 
of the environment;’ it converts more and more different kinds of 
materials into its own living substance; and it does so more efficiently. 
However, deployment is always relative to the evolutionary opportunity 
open to it; and this always has its limits. Both the evolutionary oppor- 
tunity and the limits set to it are partly determined—or at least con- 
ditioned—by the environment, partly by the properties of the living 
substance performing the deployment. 

Darwin glimpsed all this too. In his autobiography he describes how 
the general idea flashed into his mind. 

At that time I overlooked one problem of great importance. This 
problem is the tendency in organic beings descended from the same 
stock to diverge in character as they become modified. That they have 
diverged greatly is obvious from the manner in which species of all 
kinds can be classed under genera, genera under families, families under 
sub-orders, and so forth; and I can remember the very spot in the 
road, whilst in my carriage, when to my joy the solution occurred to 
me. The solution, as I believe, is that the modified offspring of all 
dominant and increasing forms tend to become adapted to many and 
highly diversified places in the economy of nature. 
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In The Origin of Species he amplifies this point: 

The advantage of diversification of structure in the inhabitants of 
the same region is, in fact, the same as that of the physiological division 
of labour in the organs of the same individual body.... A set of 
animals, with their organisation but little diversified, could hardly com- 
pete with a set more perfectly diversified in structure. 


You will soon see how true this last statement is. However, Darwin 


never generalised the principle—indeed he could not have done so since 
the necessary facts from comparative anatomy, palaeontology, and 
embryology had not yet been discovered. 


Darwin and the Groundfinches 

Let me again emphasise that the process of deployment is related to 
the evolutionary opportunities available and is conditioned by them. 
A striking example of this is provided by the groundfinches of the 
Galapagos Islands, the Geospizidae, which more than anything else 
persuaded Darwin of the fact of evolution. They are a small group of 
song-birds, undoubtedly derived from some species of New World finch 
which got blown out from the mainland and succeeded in establishing 
itself on this oceanic archipelago. The group now consists of four 
distinct genera and fourteen separate species, adapted for many distinct 
modes of life. Some are seed-eaters, other omnivorous ground-feeders, 
others insectivorous, others leaf- and bud-eaters, while one has gone in 
for a woodpecker type of life. All have evolved beaks adapted to dealing 
with their particular type of food, with the exception of the woodpecker 
type, which has developed the unique instinct of using a twig instead 
of its beak to pry for insects in crevices. 

This is obviously am adaptive radiation, even though it is on the 
miniature scale of a zoological Family instead of the larger scale of a 
Class or Sub-class or Order. An original single stock has deployed into 
an assemblage of separate and different species, and this has enabled 
the resultant group to exploit its new environment much more exten- 
sively. But this was only possible because of the evolutionary oppor- 
tunity which that new environment provided. Since the Galapagos are 
remote oceanic islands, they have a very poor fauna, so that the ancestral 
groundfinch found a large vacant area almost free, both of competitors, 
in the shape of_other small passerine birds, and of enemies like hawks. 
In this region of low biological pressure, as we may call it, it could 
and did expand and differentiate. while on the mainland there were 
no such vacant niches or low-pressure areas available. 

This relation of group deployment to competition is diagrammatically 
illustrated by the marsupials or pouched mammals in Australia. The 
Australian region was cut off by sea from the rest of the land world 
about sixty million years ago, after it had been colonised by marsupials, 
but before the origin or at least the spread of placentals, the more 
efficient group of mammals in which the young develop to an advanced 
stage within their mother’s body. The placental type is more efficient 
than the marsupials in other ways too—in brain-capacity, in its greater 
accuracy for temperature-regulation, and in various details of its bony 
structure; and accordingly, wherever the two types came into competi- 
tion, the placental replaced the marsupials, either wholly (as in Eurasia), 
or very largely (as in the New World). But in Australia the marsupials 
had a free field, and there they radiated out into a number of branches, 
like kangaroos. and phalangers, bandicoots and koala bears, which are 
found nowhere else, either living or fossil. The interesting fact is that 
this deployment produced results broadly similar to those produced by 
the deployment of the placentals elsewhere. Sometimes the correspon- 
dence is startling: among the Australian marsupials we find carnivora 
looking just like dogs; surprisingly mouse-like creatures; ant-eaters; 
flying opossums looking very like flying squirrels; marsupial moles 
almost indistinguishable from our familiar placental ones. In other 
cases, the same general niche is filled, but in a different way. Thus both 
deployments gave rise to large and speedy herbivores, living on open 
plains; in the marsupial deployment these took the form of the kan- 
garoos, but these get about by jumping, instead of by running, as in 
the corresponding placental types like horses or antelopes. 

However, though the absence of competition permitted this extra- 
ordinary outburst of evolution, it also permitted an essentially less 
efficient group to survive. The result is that when placentals are intro- 
duced into Australia, they are met with very inefficient biological com- 
petition. Usually, like the rabbit and the dingo, they spread and 
multiply explosively, to the detriment of man as well as of their mar- 
supial competitors. 

In general terms, deployment always leads to diversification within 
the group. It also always involves biological discontinuity—the splitting 


up of one original inter-breeding group or species into many, each of 


which has then to proceed-alone on its evolutionary path. A great deal _ 


of attention has been given in recent years to the problem of how 
biological discontinuity arises—how an original single inter-breeding 
group becomes separated into two which can no longer exchange genes. 

It would be easy to give an entire talk on this subject of species- 
formation alone. The one point I must bring out here is that divergence 


to the species-level cannot take place without some prior discontinuity 


which isolates two sections of the group from each other. This is usually 
a geographical or spatial discontinuity, as between the populations of 
different lakes or islands, but sometimes it may be a genetic one, as 
with chromosome-doubling in plants. Where a population is not isolated, 
selection in relation to a particular habitat or way of life is always 
largely offset by immigration and the flow of genes from the population 
of other habitats. Thus small-scale specialisation involves divergence; 
and so the number of the separate streams of life that we call species 
has been constantly increasing throughout evolutionary time. 

As regards the actual differences between related species, I can only 
say that these can be of any kind and many degrees. So-called “ good ’ 
species which never interbreed may be almost indistinguishable to look 
at, like the two treecreepers of Europe, or various species of the fruitfly 
Drosophila; they may differ solely or mainly in their ecological prefer- 
ences, like the chiffchaff and the willow-warbler among our spring 
birds; closely related species may be differentiated primarily by size, as 
with our greater and lesser spotted woodpeckers; by preferences for 
different food-plants, as with many butterflies and other insects; or, as 
with many tapeworms and other parasites, by preferences for different 
animal hosts. In fact, species-formation includes on a miniature scale al 
the tendencies which are obvious in large-scale specialisation. 

Scale is important. Deployment can take place on any scale. It-may 
occur even within a single species; this leads to the differentiation of 
partially discontinuous groups or subspecies, each adapted to one part 
of the species’ whole range: thus the pied wagtail and the white wagtail 
are the British and continental subspecies of the single species Motacilla 
alba of Linnaeus. It may operate on the scale of a Genus, or a Family, 
or an Order. For instance, the order Carnivora among the mammals is 
the result of the deployment of one original tiny flesh-eating creature 
into lions, tigers, bears, seals, pandas, mongooses, and many other 
specialised types. It may operate on the scale of a Class—the mammals 
and the reptiles are the most striking examples. But finally (what is 
often overlooked) it operates on the scale of life as a whole. : 

The first major deployment of life was related to the fundamental 
function of building up new living substance. As a result, living sub- 
stance differentiated into four main kinds of chemical mechanisms: 
green plants, living on water, carbon dioxide and mineral salts with 
the aid of sunlight and chlorophyll; bacteria; fungi, which require the 
simple organic substances resulting from the breakdown of other 
creatures; and animals, which need more complicated raw materials 
and so have to feed on plants or other animals. This primary deploy- 
ment was clearly an improvement of life as a whole. It enabled living 
substance to utilise more of the resources of its environment and to do 
so more efficiently. 


Filter-Feeders and Tentacle-Feeders 


Each of these main branches deployed in its turn. As an example, 
take the specialisation of different kinds of animals for different methods 
of feeding. Sponges and clams are what we’ calf ciliary filter-feeders— 
they live on microscopic particles which they filter out from the water- 
currents that their cilia drive through their filtering mechanisms. 
Creatures like sea-anemones and jellyfish are tentacle-feeders. They 
can deal with larger particles, but only with those which happen to 
come in contact with their tentacles. Both filter-feeders and tentacle- 
feeders may either float free in the water or be attached to the bottom; 
but they never go actively after their food. Then there are the active 
eaters, including the two large categories of vegetable feeders, and 
pursuers of prey; and of course there are special types like the earth- 


swallowers, earthworms for example; and all the parasites which live | 


in the interiors of other animals. These are all results of the deployment 
of the animal kingdom for the business of getting food; if any of them 
had not been evolved, some of the available food-resources in the world 
would have gone to waste, so far as animal life was concerned. 

All deployment entails specialisation, and specialisation always means 
improvement for a particular way of life. It is, therefore, always one- 
sided, and often involves the loss or degeneration of some characters— 
for instance, the side-toes in the horses. It may sometimes even involve 
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degeneration in some original general property of the stock. As small- 


scale examples we may take the loss of colour-vision by animals that 
are active only at night, or that of eyes by the creatures that inhabit 
caves. But sometimes there is wholesale degeneration, as when free- 
living forms take to a fixed or ‘sessile existence, or. turn into internal 
parasites. Thus the sea-squirts or ascidians were once free-swimming 
creatures related to the ancestral vertebrates; but they settled down to a 
fixed existence as filter-feeders, and, in the process, lost all the character's 
which linked them with the vertebrates—in fact, their relationship would 
never have been suspected if it had not been for the fact that they pass 
through a short period of their existence as a little tadpole-like free- 
swimming larva—one of the startling discoveries of nineteenth-century 
zoology. In passing, it is worth noting that both internal parasitism 
and fixed and sessile existence get rarer in the higher groups of animals; 
and in the vertebrates they are not found at all. 

Like military deployment, biological deployment is a movement in 
two directions at once, forwards and sideways. The separate lines 
diverge sideways so as to.cover a greater total area of the environment. 
But they also advance forward. The separate lines become increasingly 
efficient in dealing with their particular sector of the environment, and 
often become improved in their general design as well. 


Limits to Advances in Efficiency 

Most single trends of improvement have a limit: they come to a stop 
either by stabilisation, or by extinction. When stabilisation occurs, it 
means that specialisation has reached its limit, and natural selection 
cannot push it any further in that particular direction. Though it was 
an advantage to reduce the number of the horses’ toes from five to one, 
it clearly would not be an advantage to reduce the one to none! 


And any further elaboration of the grinding surface of the teeth would 


make the grindstone too fine for what it has to grind. Advances in 
general efficiency may also reach a limit. Sometimes this is due to 
limitations inherent in the mechanism which is being improved. For 
instance, a compound eye, like an insect’s, is made up of a large 
number of separate visual units, each contributing a patch of light to 
the total mosaic pattern of the creature’s vision. And this, by the nature 
of things, cannot provide such fine visual discernment as a camera eye 
like that of vertebrates. The dragonfly’s eye represents the limit beyond 
which the compound type of eye cannot be improved. 

Sometimes the limit to further advance is set in a strange and un- 
expected way. The insects again provide the best example of this. They 
breathe by means of air-tubes, which convey the oxygen direct to the 
tissues. This sounds as if it were a more efficient method than our own, 
of using the bloodstream to transport the oxygen; and indeed it is more 
efficient so long as the creatures remain very small. But, as Professor 
Krogh showed years ago, it becomes more and more inefficient as size 
increases, so that an insect as big as a rat just could not exist at all, 
and all the most successful types of insect are far smaller than any 
successful type of vertebrate—think of a bee as against a cat or even a 
mouse. Small total size in turn limits the size of the brain and therefore 
the number of brain-cells in it, and this limits the insects’ intelligence 
and learning capacity. The machinery for even an elaborate instinct can 
be constructed with the aid of a comparatively small number of brain- 
cells; but elaborate learning depends on the co-operation of an enormous 
number. Since intelligence and learning capacity are of great biological 
advantage, we can be sure that insects would have evolved them if they 
could have. But, luckily for us, they could not. If it had not been for 
the insects’ method of breathing, you and I would in all probability not 
be here today—the insects would have forestalled the vertebrates in 
the evolutionary race. 

Now we come to what is perhaps the most interesting point of all; 
the succession of deployments made by a single stock during evolu- 
tionary time, from one firm base to the next. Every new deployment is, 
of course, made possible by the evolution of some new piece of biologi- 
cal machinery, which opens up new evolutionary opportunities. Let me 
first take a minor deployment—that of the snakes—a mere sub-order 
of the class Reptilia, but an extremely successful one. Their success is 
due to their having evolved a new method of locomotion, by lateral 
wriggling of the entire body, which is converted into forward movement 
by the scales on the belly, moved by a multiplicity of specially elongated 
ribs. Snakes are thus provided with what amounts to a continuous series 
of small limbs, in place of the two-pairs of widely-spaced large limbs 
of most land vertebrates; and this enables them to attain a considerably 
higher combination of size and speed in certain kinds of habitats, 
notably rough herbage and broken ground. 
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How did this new type of locomotion originate? We have as yet no 
“fossils to give us a straight answer, but all the circumstantial evidence 

makes it reasonably certain that the ancestors of the group had to pass 
through a stage of existence underground as deaf, half-blind, and legless 
burrowing lizards. Many burrowing lizards are known; in all of them 
the legs get in the way and are reduced, and the animals rely more 
and more on the friction of the wriggling body. The one line which not 
only lost-its legs entirely, but perfected the wriggling friction method 
of locomotion, was able to re-emerge above ground. There it re-acquired 
much of its powers of vision (but not of hearing) and achieved new 
evolutionary success as snakes. In spite of this great success in particular 
kinds of environment, the new method had its limitations. The need 
for scales precluded the evolution of hair; the high relative surface of 
the elongated body was hostile to the achievement of temperature- 
regulation, and the absence of limbs precluded the manipulation of 
objects and the increased intelligence and awareness that this could 
bring. 

Later deployments often replace earlier ones. Sometimes the replace- 
ment is complete and total. Thus the only vertebrates known about 
three hundred and fifty million years ago were marine creatures without 
proper jaws, and with either no limbs or only one pair. They were 
totally replaced by the zrue fish, and all died out long before the close 
of the Paleozoic epoch. Sometimes the replacement is nearly complete :| 
the numerous proto-mammals of the middle Mesozoic epoch are today 
represented only by two species—the duckbill platypus and the spiny 
ant-eater of Australia. But usually it is partial. Many of the lines of the 
earlier deployment become extinct, and the entire group is reduced in 
numbers and in biological importance: the new deployment replaces 
the old as a dominant group. That is what happened to the reptiles at 
the close of the Mesozoic epoch, when the mammals began their major 
deployment. 

This is the classical example, and I would like to describe it in a 
little more detail. The reptilian type rose to importance by exploiting 
two main pieces of mechanism for living in dry air—the large-yolked 
shelled egg, inside which the embryo is provided with its own food-store 
and its own private pond; and the dry scaly skin, which reduces loss of 
water from the body. It had some hundred and fifty million years of 
existence as the dominant group of land animals. During this period it 
underwent a major deployment, radiating out to give an enormous 
variety of forms—not only most existing kinds of reptiles, like crocodiles 
and lizards and tortoises, but all the fantastic creatures whose fossil 
remains we find in the Mesozoic rocks, including leathery-winged 
pterodactyls, the first flying machines; fish-lizards like whales; fish- 
lizards unlike anything before or since, with huge paddles and enor- 
mously long necks; and the monstrous dinosaurs—dinosaurs armoured 
like tanks, dinosaurs speeding over the plains like ostriches, gigantic 
plant-eaters, and the most formidable beasts of prey that have ever 
existed. 


‘Living Fossils’ 

In one line, however, the fossils show an unbroken transition from 
the reptilian to the mammalian plan of structure; and there was doubt- 
less an equally unbroken transition in physiological characters. Indeed, 
one stage in the transition has come down to the present day in those 
living fossils, the duckbill platypus and the spiny ant-eater. They are 
mammalian in growing hair, in secreting milk, and in having a body- 
temperature above that of their surroundings: but unlike other 
mammals, they have no nipples and cannot regulate their temperature 
exactly; they are still completely reptilian in laying eggs; and they 
retain many reptilian features in their skeletons. They are, it seems, the 
sole survivors of a transitional group that we may call the proto- 
mammals, which had evolved enough new improvements to be able to 
embark on a small and limited deployment in the middle Mesozoic 
epoch. 

But the major mammalian deployment was held up for over fifty 
million years. About half that time had to elapse before enough further 
improvements had been accumulated in the stock, and then it had to 
wait the rest of that long time until the stock found the opportunity to 
take advantage of its improvements. The opportunity was provided by 
the mountain-building revolution of the late Cretaceous period, with its 
violent changes in the terrestrial scene. In the course of ten million years 
or so, most of the reptilian deployment disappeared off the face of the 
earth. This was the mammals’ opportunity, and their great deployment 
began, continuing in waves of improvement over another fifty million 
years. So we have what we may call the pre-mammals among the £arly 
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reptiles, the proto-mammals which occupied a subordinate position 
during the main reptilian deployment, and the full mammals whose 
deployment eventually replaced the reptiles as a dominant group. 
Within the main deployment, there was a succession of minor ones 
each resulting from some new improvements. The earliest of these was 
that of the pouched mammals or marsupials. As I explained earlier, 
this was just in time to invade Australia before it was cut off from the 
rest of the world. The mammals demonstrate their biological superiority 
to the reptiles in the sheer facts of their-deployment—they are higher 
because they have replaced the reptiles as dominant land vertebrates; 


because they have extended over more of the world’s surface and into” 


a greater range of ways of life; and because they have realised quite 
new possibilities for living substance, notably in self-regulation, in the 
care of their young, and in their capacity for profiting by experience. 

Now we can see why lower and higher forms can survive side by side. 
There is an enormous range of evolutionary possibility open to life, 
and each plan of construction can take advantage only of a certain 
fraction of it. The higher forms are those which deployed later in time, 
to take advantage of possibilities that earlier forms had not succeeded in 
realising. But they are no more equipped to lead the life of the lower 
types than the lower types are equipped to lead their life. Mammals 
cannot take the place of worms, or worms fill the niche occupied by 
protozoa. 

We are beginning, I think, to reach the point where we can distin- 
guish between the different kinds of biological improvement. Most 
improvement is specialisation—it is improvement merely in relation to 
some restricted way of life or habitat. Some improvements, however, 
merit the name of advance. That is so whenever the efficiency of any 
major function of life is increased, whenever a higher and more inte- 
grated organisation is achieved, whenever any radically new piece of 
biological machinery is evolved. Most specialisations and most advances 
eventually come to a stop: but occasionally improvement continues. So 
we can conveniently define biological progress as improvement which 
permits or facilitates further improvement; or, if you prefer, as a series 
of advances which do not stand in the way of further advances. It 
always operates in a step-by-step way, through a series of major deploy- 
ments, each leading to the realisation of new possibilities. 
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The realisation of possibilities: that is perhaps the best way of view- 
ing biological improvement. Living substance demonstrates its improve- 
ment during evolution by doing old things in new and better ways, 
by acquiring new properties, by organising itself in new forms, by 
increasing its efficiency and enlarging its variety. For millions and 
millions of years living substance-was confined within the prison walls 
of microscopic floating cells. Who would have ventured to prophesy 
what it could bring forth? The flowers carpeting the soil, the 
great trees with the singing birds on their branches, the glistening 
fish among the reefs of coral, the tribes of busy insects, the strength 
of the bull and the beauty of the butterfly, the elaborate fixed 
instincts of the bee, the intelligence and flexibility of behaviour of 
the dog; these are among the wonderful and admirable possibilities 
that have been realised. 

I must bring this discussion to a close by reminding you of the 
greatest improvement ever made in the machinery of life—the improve- 
ment of the nervous system. Before the nervous system could be im- 
proved, it had to be invented: the lowest animals are without one. Even 
the largest sponge has no nervous system whatever. Its first manifesta- 
tion, which we find in creatures like polyps, is a nerve-net—an irregular 
network of nerve-cells and interlacing fibres extending all over the body. 
Its latest improvement is our own nervous system, with all its incoming 
and outgoing wires of nerves, and its central exchange and office and 
control room, in the form of an enormous brain filling up most of 
our head. 

During evolution, the speed at which messages are transmitted along 
nerve-fibres has increased over six hundredfold, from below six inches 
a second in some nerye-nets to over a hundred yards a second in parts 
of our own nervous system. The brain’s complexity of organisation is 
almost infinitely greater than that of any other piece of biological 
machinery in ourselves or in any other animal. And the step in improve-" 
ment from ape-brain to human brain was the basis for the latest and 
most extraordinary deployment of living substance. Finally, the improve- 
ment of the nervous system is linked with the emergence of mind, by 
means of which evolution has been gradually converted from a mechani- 
cal to a conscious process. This extraordinary phenomenon I shall try 
to deal with in my next lecture—Third Programme 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


‘Audience Research 

Sir,—Mr. R. J. Silvey’s letter, if I follow it 
rightly, uses the word appreciation in two senses, 
a simple and a complex. It is important to dis- 
tinguish between them. In its simple sense, 
appreciation merely means.a ‘ yes or no’ reaction 
to a broadcast, analogous to a vote cast at an 
election. We vote yes or no, this way or that, 
the votes are counted, and statistics can be based 
on the result if desired. 

If Audience Research confined itself to assess- 
ing appreciation of this simple type, it would 
remain on firm ground. But it goes further, and 
in its desire to extend its enquiries it involves 
itself in the quicksand of values. It invites re- 
searchers to state how a broadcast strikes them 
in various ways, and to compare it with other 
broadcasts. It invites them, as it were, not only 
to vote but to append their reasons for voting 
on the ballot-paper, and consequently to provide 
material with which no counting apparatus can 
deal. 

Mr. Silvey disclaims any attempt to describe 
quality in quantitative terms, He indicates how- 
ever that the possibility of this being done is 
open to argument. I do not believe that it is 
open to argument. The division between num- 
bers and values, between what can and what 
cannot be counted, is clear cut. The assessment 
of appreciation (in the complex sense of that 


word) surely lies outside the scope of Audience 
Research.—Yours, etc., 


London, S.W.1 E, M. FORSTER 


Sir,—‘ The Moslem always consults his wife 
so he may do the reverse of what she advises’. 
At school I was head of the dramatic society. 
Before selecting plays for the forthcoming season 
I sent a questionnaire to the boys asking which 
playwright they most abominated. The result I 
felt sure would help in the choice of plays to 
be performed. Alas! the questionnaire showed 
Shaw, Ibsen, Wilde, and Shakespeare as being 
the most abominated playwrights! I felt down- 
cast to say the least. 

I approached the form master explaining my 
dilemma. ‘In matters of art’, he said blandly, 
“expect no other result. Your course now is 
simple. Select plays by these authors, produce 
them, and by doing so you will give maximum 
satisfaction to all’—Yours, etc., 

Dunfermline Davip Cross 


The Process of Evolution 


Sir,—Dr. Julian Huxley is of course entitled 
to believe that ‘blind physical forces’ are re- 
sponsible for the conversion of inorganic matter 
into a living organism, but this notion is at 
least twenty-five years out of date. Its fallacy 
was exposed by the Swiss mathematician Eugene 


Guye. This fact was mentioned by Professor 
V. H. Mottram in a B.B.C. broadcast given in 
April, 1948. In this broadcast he pointed out 
that the odds against the chance formation of 
a protein molecule are 100 multiplied by itself 
160 times to 1. As the simplest living organism 
is composed of a number of protein molecules 
of different kinds, the odds against the chance 
origin of a living organism reach astronomical 
figures. | Nevertheless, Dr. Huxley bases his 
series of talks on the assumption that this 
impossible event actually happened.—Yours, etc., 
Camberley DouGLas DEWAR 


if: 

The Golden Eagle 

Sir.—In Dr. Maurice Burton’s talk on the 
golden eagle, extracts of which appeared in THE 
LISTENER on October 18, 1951, we are given 
two main reasons how, through the action of 
man, the golden eagle has become rare. Surely 
the landowner with his keepers and the amateur 
skin-collector must be included as main reasons. 
We are further informed that a change in the 
outlook of public opinion has resulted in their 
recent increase of numbers. No mention is made 
of the war period when many keepers and land- 
owners were otherwise employed, and which we 
would like to suggest as probably the most im- 
portant factor affecting their increase. A parallel 
case exists with the buzzard which also increased 
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in numbers and extended its range during the 
war years. Despite the fact we are told of the 
intelligent -actions of one keeper, are we expected 
to believe that this outlook is generally held by 
them all? On one estate in South Wales, known 
to the writers, the return of the keepers after the 
war resulted in terrific slaughter. During one 
particular week alone no less than sixty buzzards 


were killed. It is extremely difficult to enforce the . 


law and extend protection in lonely areas. 

To our astgnishment we find dogs, foxes, and 
wild cats included in a list of the eagle’s ‘ usual 
food’. Wild cats and foxes are most certainly 
very unusual and the inclusion of dogs is just 
absurd. Furthermore, after giving us a list of the 
bird’s. food in which no mention of carrion is 
made, it is alarming to find later on that the 
number of golden eagles will always be limited 
in the British Isles because they are scavengers 
and there is now little carrion to be found. The 
golden eagle is not a scavenger, and despite the 
fact that in extremely severe weather it may be 
reduced to eating carrion, it is monstrous to 
suggest that lack of carrion will in any way 
dictate a limit to its possible numbers. 

A weight of thirteen pounds is very excep- 
tional, and a wing span of eleven feet is quite 
contrary to known facts. A moment’s reflection 
will also show that it is stupid to say there are 


_ bandits in all species of birds. Finally, to include 


vague reports suggesting that golden eagles have 
been known to carry off children, and farmyard 
animals, and to attack aeroplanes is absurd. 
: Yours, etc., 
City of Liverpool 
Public Museums 


R. WAGSTAFFE 
(Keeper of Vertebrate 
Zoology) 
I. PRESTT 


The New Society 


Sir,—It is one of the elementary principles 
of historical scholarship that when secondary 
authorities are suspected to be wrong (or, in 
Mr. Pemberton’s delicious phrase, ‘slightly 
wrong’) one should not just go on quoting their 
errors but should go behind them to the primary 
sources to discover the truth. This is quite a 
well-known procedure: it is known as research. 
As Mr. Pemberton has evidently not followed 
it in this business of the frequency of Indemnity 
Acts in the eighteenth century, I suggest with 
respect that he might consider doing so: though 
I warn him that he will find the results dis- 
appointing for his arithmetic and for his argu- 
ment. The thought of his also hurriedly looking 


- through Peter Plymley’s Letters in quest of 


isolated extracts to show that Sydney Smith was 
(or was not) a French Revolutionary reveals 
such a glorious misapprehension of the whole 
historical process which made Catholic Emanci- 
pation possible that it is really very funny. 
The larger issue, raised again by Mr. Harrod, 
also involves this matter of what constitutes a 
whole historical process. It is, of course, im- 
possible to isolate from it two such. huge factors 
in the development of our civilisation as Greek 
thought and practice and Christianity, allocating 
one consequence to this factor, another to that. 
Usually, what mattered most was their co- 
existence and their interaction with many other 
forces and with changing conditions. My chief 
criticism of his talk was that he pretended to 
be able to do this. If you ask a question which 
it is impossible to answer, you can always pro- 
ceed to give any answer you want to give. But 
even on his own terms, is not the answer that 
the Greeks invented most of the political con- 
cepts of our Civilisation, and therefore the 
interesting problem is to discover what other 
elements in the historical process determined 
which of these contradictory Greek concepts 
should eventually be regarded as good. and 
practicable in our civilisation? It is in this 
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sifting process, so to speak, that Christian beliefs 
and ideals would appear to have played a very 
much larger part than Mr. Harrod is willing to 
admit.—Yours, etc., 

Cambridge DaAvip THOMSON 


Paradoxography 

Sir,—I am grateful for Mr. Firsoff’s tidy 
development of my gambit on the uses of para- 
dox. I avidly accept his first poinit; that paradox 
belongs to thought and not to its objects. To 
call reality paradoxical seems to me as bad a 
confusion of logical type as calling. it consistent, 
or vague, or incomplete. It does follow that 
the paradoxes we accept must be taken as pro- 
visional; as stages in the diminution of error 
at which we recognise two pieces of puzzle and 
can only say that they do not fit. 
admissions of ignorance. If I differ from Mr. 
Firsoff (and this discretion makes me uncertain) 
it is on a point of emphasis. I want the serious 
paradox, the hiatus between two important pat- 
terns in our thought, firmly distinguished from 
the slighter kind. If we too often take the 
milder wave-versus-particle sort of problem as 
typical, we shall be led to expect a quicker ex- 
planation than we can get to the heavier game. 
This, I believe, is what has led to a too-sweeping 
conviction that many traditional philosophic 
problems must be bogus, since they have not 
yet been solved, and in particular to the remedy 
of simply disallowing one of the patterns of 
thought which are seen to conflict in them. Con- 
flicting systems are messy, but it is impractical 
to deal with them by shooting all ones ideas 
except one.—Yours, etc., 


Newcastle-on-Tyne Mary SCRUTTON 


A Wrongly Attributed Epitaph 

Sir,—In the nine o’clock News on October 22 
I heard the following lines quoted and referred 
to as a translation from the Greek: ‘When you 
go home, tell them of us and say “ For your 
tomorrows these gave their today ”’. This poem 
is one of a series of original epitaphs composed 
by my brother, John. Maxwell Edmonds, and 
published in The Times soon after the first world 
war. Twelve of them have been recently re- 
printed, and this one with two others is included 
in a pamphlet published by the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, called ‘Inscriptions Suggested 
for War Memorials. 1919’. 

This epitaph, which is very popular, has been 
constantly misquoted (e.g. ‘tomorrow’ for the 
far more poignant ‘ tomorrows’) and referred to 
as a translation. It is high time that the mistake 
was pointed out and that my brother should 
receive the honour due to him as a poet. 

Yours, etc., 


‘Taunton UrsuLta M. EDMONDS 


Mr. Herbert Morrison’s Sentry 


Sir,—Mr. Morrison’s story of the sentry who 
was so negligently left at a theatre door for a 
hundred years surely reaches the height—shall 
I say the ceiling?—of mythology. As he started 
in Queen Victoria's reign, we must take the 
period as, at earliest, 1837-to 1937, so well 
within the memory of most of your. readers. 

Is the story a variant of one mentioned by 
Colonel A. H. Burn in his biography of the 
Duke of York, whose column is so familiar to 
Londoners? It is said that a soldier mounted 
to the top on horseback. Reprimanded by his 
officer, he expressed an intention of repeating 
the performance, A sentry was thereupon placed 
at the column to prevent it, and remained for 
a purpose no man knew for many years when 
—through an economy drive—he was disbanded. 
Unfortunately for the story, there is a stout 
door to the staircase within the column, and 
the headstrong soldier could effectually have 
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been kept out by shutting it. Perhaps, however, 
he proposed to bring a battering ram! 
; Yours, etc., 
London, S.W.4 WILLIAM KENT 


How Cézanne Saw and Used Colour 

Sir,—In this admirable talk on» Cézanne and 
colour, Gerard J. R. Frankl said: ‘Was he— 
Cézanne—just a slow worker, and clumsy, as 
people thought on the occasion of the Post 
Impressionist Exhibition of 1911?’ I trust Mr. 
Frankl will not include me in his ‘ people’, for 
in 1911 I pointed out in writing and against 
opposition from all sides that Cézanne’s paint- 
ings bore a strong resemblance to early picture 
mosaics and that these mosaics were in a sense 
realistic. This did not show any critical ability 
on my part but merely that I was a countryman 
who had been trained to look at objects rather 
than talk about them.—Yours, etc., 

Leiston Cecrt H. Lay 


Modern Movement in Architecture 
Sir,—In his talk entitled ‘The End of The 
Modérn Movement in Architecture’ Mr. Osbert 
Lancaster said: ‘le Douanier Rousseau. . . as 
we know from his correspondence, aimed at 
painting like Bouguereau, but happily came 
nowhere near his avowed intention’. Could Mr. 
Lancaster tell us more about Rousseau’s ‘ cor- 
respondence’? I am sure every student of 
modern art would be glad to know where it 
has been published, how many letters are known 
to Mr. Lancaster, and in particular the date of 
Rousseau’s statement.—Yours, etc., 
Villeneuve-les-Avignon DOUGLAS COOPER 


‘The Dam Busters’ 

Sir,—I notice that in the review in THE 
LISTENER of October 25, of Mr. Paul Brickhill’s 
book, The Dam Busters, the destruction of the 
Bismarck is attributed to 617 Squadron, R.A.F., 
whereas, of course, it was not that vessel but 
the Tirpitz which was put finally out of action 
by this squadron. The Bismarck was sunk by 
the combined efforts of the Royal Navy and 
Coastal Command, R.A.F.—Yours, etc., 

Ravenstonedale MicHAEL BUNNEY 


‘The Door in the Wall’ 

Sir,—It was with great pleasure that I listened 
on October 19 to the beautiful reading of H. G. 
Wells’ short story The Door in the Wall. I have 
always thought it the most poetical and sensitive 
of all his tales, and when, towards the end of 
his life, I had the opportunity of a long talk 
with him about what he had written, I specially 
mentioned The Door in the Wall and referred 
appreciatively to its being more poetical and 
sensitive than anything he had written. Finally, 
I asked him: ‘Whatever made you write it?’ 
With a characteristic and genial grin he replied, 
“Five guineas.’—Yours, etc., 


London, W.1 ROBERT WITT 


‘Life of Baron von Hiigel’ 
Sir,— 
Mr. Harold Binns 
Does not confess his sins. 
His infallible mind can cope 
With things that worry even the Pope. 


Yours, etc., 
Edinburgh A. D. RITCHIE 
Professor Morton White writes from Harvard 


University to say that in his talk, ‘ English Philo- 
sophy Today’ (THE LISTENER, October 11) the 
sentence ‘It isn’t true that Bellerophgn captured 
the one and only winged horse’ (page 591, column 
2, line 18-19) should read ‘ It isn’t true that Bellero- 
phon captured one and only one winged horse’. 
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NEWS DIARY 


October 24-30 


Wednesday, October 24 


Preparations to go ahead for a Middle East 
Command in spite of Egypt’s refusal to 
join 

President Truman speaks on United Nations 
Day in Washington 


Mr. Acheson sees Dr. Moussadeq 


Thursday, October 25 
Polling takes place in the General Election 


United Nations and Communist delegations 
resume cease-fire negotiations at Pan- 
munjom 


Death of ex-Queen Amélie of Portugal aged 
eighty-six 


Friday, October 26 - 
Conservative Party wins General Election 
by small majority ; 


Mr. Churchill accepts the King’s invitation 
to form a new Government 


Egyptian Foreign Minister says negotia- 
tions with Britain cannot be reopened 
until the Suez Canal Zone has been 
evacuated and unity of Nile Valley 
recognised 


Saturday, October 27 


First eight appointments to Conservative 
Cabinet announced. Ministers take oath 
of office at Buckingham Palace 


United Nations delegates at Panmunjom 

offer to withdraw from islands off North 
. Korea if Communists accept present line 
'. during cease-fire 


Sunday, October 28 


Mr. Clement Davies refuses offer of office 
in Mr. Churchill’s Government 


Increase in price of petrol announced 


No. progress made in cease-fire talks at 
Panmunjom 


Monday, October 29 


Mr. Eden asks British Ambassador to 
Persia to return for consultations 


Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Edin- 
burgh arrive in Montreal 


Last two results of General Election give 
Government majority of eighteen over all 
other parties 


Tuesday, October 30 


Further appointments to Conservative 
Government published including four 
members of Cabinet. New Cabinet holds 
first meeting 


General Erskine says British in Egypt do 
not intend to be forced out 


Truce sub-committee in Korea makes no 
progress 


French- Commissioner assassinated in 
Cambodia 


. 
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Part of the crowd of about 15,000 people which assembled in Trafalgar Square on the night of October 25 

to watch the posting of the Election results, Right: Mr. Winston Churchill ‘photographed with Mrs. 

Churchill at Woodford, Essex, after he-had been returned [by his constituency. Prime [Minister again. 

after six-and-a-half years, Mr, (Churchill and eight members of his: newly appointed Cabinet attended 
a Privy ‘Council meeting at Buckingham Palace last Saturday and took the oath of loyalty 


Princess Elizabeth speaking from a platform erected outside the City 

Hall in Vancouver, British ‘Columbia, on October 20, at the end of 

the royal couple's 3,000-mile journey across Caniadia., After a short holiday 

on Vancouver Island, they started on their return journey eastwards on 
October 26 


A photograph takemon the terrace of the 
Paris, on October 24, after M. Robent 
Foreign Minister (left) had handed ov 
Mr, ‘Trygve Lie, \Secretary-General of ‘th 
for the opening of the United Nations A 
November 6. From today the Palais de 
international territory for the duration 


\ 


sf 


Egyptian workers crowding into Ismailia railway station last week 
as they prepared ito leave the Suez ‘Canal Zone (where they were 
employed by ‘the British) 


Left: On October 25 the full United Nations anid Communist dele- 

gations to the Korean cease-fire talks met again for the first time 

for two months at Panmunjom. The new leader of the Chinese 

delegation, General Pien Chang-wu (centre) leaving the first session 
of the conference 


‘Chaillot, 
, Frenich 
ilding to 
Nations, 
there on 


A photograph taken at Keswick, Cumberland, last week where the. 
: first snow of winter is capping the fellls 


Left: the British Friesian team which won the Bledisloe Trophy 

Kawarded to the best all-round dairy cows) at the Dairy Show at 

Olympia, London, last week. The team includes the supreme 
individual champion of the show ‘ Terling Present 67th’ 
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Charles Morgan 
CARDINAL SPELLMAN A BREEZE OF MORNING 
THE FOUNDLING : “A wise, beautiful and profoundly satisfying achievement”. 
A memorable novel by a great man. Pe tsca _JOHN CONNELL (E. News). “Mr. Morgan’s scrupulous and 
tolerant Pn ay Benes ee ae re poe graceful style has seldom shown to greater advantage’. 
Book Social, : eh L. P. HARTLEY (S. Times) 10s. 6d. 
LOUIS GOLDING a 
THE DANGEROUS PLACES . d ] 
“Page by page the novel clings to the hand.”— dime 9 Howar C ewes 
The Observer. 1255-6d: 


THE LONG MEMORY 


Book Society Choice. “It is a compelling story, the characters 


“THOMAS H. RADDALL 


THE NYMPH AND THE LAMP being few and strongly drawn, the action continuous, the 
Of this fine author John Buchan has said: “He has atmosphere full of suspense”. GUY RAMSEY (D. Telegraph) 
the rare gift of swift, spare, clean-linked narrative. 10s. 6d. 


he has great stories to tell.” This novel tells a 
great story. Jt bears the stamp of great writing and 


the ring of 2% 12s. 6d. Crighton Beatrice 
| BERNARD FALK C 
BOUQUETS FOR FLEET STREET Sellars de Holthoir 
The reminiscences of this celebrated Fleet Street OPEN THE WESTPORT THAT MARBLE HAND! 
Bereonelicy a are pungent, wise and EEN A warm-hearted story of a A novel of unusual quality 
Scottish family in the *nine- about a_mother/daughter 
THE SATURDAY BOOK ties. 15s. relationship. 12s. 6d. 


Edited by LEONARD RUSSELL S 


See: Bie Mice Sees aes e Odell and Willard Shepard 


STEPHEN WINSTEN JENKINS’ EAR 
SALT AND HIS CIRCLE A thronged and stirring historical novel of the eighteenth 
Introduction by George Bernard Shaw century as it might have been written by Horace Walpole. 


“Every Shavian and anti-Shavian should get hold 15s. 


of this Pook fp Ses tee ae eer GSS) 
PETER DAWSON 
FIFTY YEARS OF SONG A L Rowse 


die life story Se colebeaed sree any tems BA. 
ingly revealing besides being full of anecdotes 
and stories gleaned from a life of great activity. THE ENGLISH PAST 
15s. : ire : : 5 i 
¢ A lively evocation of persons and places in the historic 
GODFREY WINN English scene. “‘A notable contribution to English letters”. 
THIS FAIR COUNTRY Church Times. 15s. 
The whole panorama of British life from the Scilly < 
Isles to Skye is here expertly focused so that the Ss 
reader comes into contact with real people and E H ( arr 
shares ti.eir happiness and their sorrows. A 2 * 


fascinating book. 12s. 6d. . 
Sees THE NEW SOCIETY 
VISCOUNT MONTGOMERY ~ “The best short account I know of what has been happening 
By LADY PEACOCK to us”. A.J. P. TAYLOR (S. Pictorial). ‘“Mr.-Carr is a lucid 


Tells the life story of Viscount Montgomery from and keen-edged political writer’. The Observer. ~ Ws. 6d. 
= the days of his childhood in Ireland to his present 
triumphant status. Extensively illustrated. 7s. 6d. : 
oo Nirad C. Chaudhuri 
COMPTON MACKENZIE 1ra ° aucnuri 
eee ee The Autobiography of an 
An ideal gift book. Quotations from its author’s 
works for every day of the year. Delightfully UNKNOWN INDIAN 
embellished in Colour. 12s--6d. 
“The mind he reveals is lively and powerful . . . his intellect 
BARONESS RUKAVINA and courage reflect credit on his country. This book leaves 
: me more anxious than ever to see India with my own Sag 
JUNGLE PATHFINDER RAYMOND MORTIMER (S. Times) 21s. 
A full length biography of the famous explorer 
Chirupula Stephenson. 16 illustrations. 15s. 


From all Booksellers and Libraries 
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British Foreign Secretary 


The Foreign Policy of Palmerston, 1830-1841. By Sir Charles Webster. Bell. 2 Volumes. £3 3s. 
Reviewed by ALAN BULLOCK 


¢ FEAR’, Canning declared in December 1826, ‘that the next 
war to be kindled in Europe, if it spread beyond the narrow 
limits of Spain and Portugal, will be a war of most tremendous 
character—a war not merely of conflicting armies, but of con- 
flicting opinions’. 
Such a conflict of opinions has been a recurrent problem in British 


foreign policy from the Wars of Religion and the French Revolution 


down to the Spanish Civil War and the Cold War of our own time. 
The belief that British foreign policy in the 
past has been simply concerned with the 
balance of power, and that the clash of 
ideologies presents novel problems, of a 
kind not hitherto encountered, is without 
historical foundation. Since the sixteenth 
century, the simple calculation of national 
interests has been constantly disturbed by 
the intrusion of religious or political sym- 
pathies, which have themselves assumed the 
status of national interests on more than one 
occasion. 

During the years when Palmerston first 
became Foreign Minister, the early 1830s, 
the conflict of opinions foreseen by Canning 
had become sharper. The successful July 
Revolution in Paris had stimulated emula- 
tion in other parts of Europe. East of the 
Rhine and the Alps the attempts at revolt 
were suppressed, but in the West the Liberal 
Movement defied the anathemas of Metter- 
nich and the three Eastern Monarchies. 
“The principle of movement and that of 
repose’, wrote the British Ambassador in 
Vienna, ‘are at war openly or underhand 
throughout Europe, and people are much 
more Liberal or the reverse than they are 
Frenchmen or Germans or Italians’. 
Palmerston had no doubt that active sup- 
port of the Liberal cause was a British 
interest. ‘I am prepared to admit’, he 
said in 1832, ‘that the independence of 
constitutional states never can be a matter 
of indifference to the British Parliament. Constitutional states I consider 
to. be the natural allies of this country ’. 

In the name of non-intervention, he intervened in half-a-dozen 
countries to forestall or offset the aid given by Vienna or St. Peters- 
burg to the anti-Liberal party. ‘I see no reason’, he wrote, ‘ why 
Metternich should sally forth like another Mahomet with the Koran 
of Vienna in one hand and martial law in the other, to dragoon all 
Europe into passive submission to what he thinks, and they not, the 
perfection of human society, that is a state of things when reading, 
writing and talking are faculties to be exercised only con Licenza dei 
Superiori’. He was not uniformly successful, but in Belgium, Spain 
and Portugal his intervention was decisive, and throughout Western 
Europe Metternich had to admit defeat. 

Political sympathies, however, have never constituted the sole guid- 
ing principle of foreign policy. While Palmerston was preoccupied with 
the war of conflicting opinions in Spain and Portugal, he began more 
slowly to appreciate the importance to the European Balance of Power 
of preserving Turkish control of the Straits and the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire. The danger came, not only from Russia, but more 
immediately from the Egypt of Mehemet Ali with the possibility 
of French support. Thus, Palmerston found himself in the Eastern 
Crisis of 1839-41 relying upon the support of Russia and Austria, the 
two Powers he had most consistently opposed in Western Europe, 
and forming a common front with them against France, the Power 
with which he had earlier co-operated to create an independent and 


Henry John Temple, Viscount Palmerston, in 1833 
From ‘ The Foreign Policy of Palmerston, 1830-1841’ 


constitutional Belgium and to check the intrigues of the Eastern 
Monarchies in the Iberian Peninsula. 

The way in which Palmerston reconciled the conflicting needs of 
British policy in relation to those two great issues, the Liberal Move- 
ment in Europe and the Eastern Question, is the theme of Sir 
Charles Webster’s massive new study, a companion piece to his stan- 
dard work on Castlereagh. In two volumes filling 800 pages of text, 
with a further 100 -pages of documents, he has resurveyed the 
whole diplomatic history of Palmerston’s 
first eleven years at the Foreign Office, 
drawing on much unpublished material in 
the archives of London, Vienna, and Paris, 
and especially on the collection of Palmer- 
ston’s private papers at Broadlands, num- 
bering some 20,000 pieces for this period 
alone. 

By limiting his view to the years up to 
1841, Sir Charles has been able to make 
Palmerston’s achievement stand out clearly, 
unmarred by impressions from his later 
period of office. The qualities which emerge 
are not the off-hand arrogance and ebullient 
nationalism with which Palmerston’s name is 
usually associated, but the patience, skill and 
resource of his diplomacy and the broad 
European view which he took of British 
interests. In both of his greatest triumphs, 
the establishment of an independent 
Belgium and the settlement of the Eastern 
Question in 1841, the means through which 
Palmerston worked was a Concert of the 
Great Powers, and the policy which he advo- 
cated was conceived as much in the interests 
of Europe as of Britain. 

If Palmerston shared many of the 
prejudices and much of the self-confidence 
of the British middle-classes, he cer- 
tainly did not share their insularity 
or ignorance of Europe. As Sir Charles 
Webster justly says: ‘Modern apologists 
for Metternich sometimes paint him as 
the only really European minister in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. But Palmerston, like Castlereagh, was well aware of 
the complexity of European problems, the interest of Britain 
in them all and the need of some machinery to deal with them’. If 
it is hard to reconcile the Palmerston of these pages with 
the Palmerston of the Don Pacifico affair and the Crimean War, the 
contradiction was in the man himself. The contrast between his earlier 
and later conduct of foreign policy has often been drawn; here it is 
presented with a wealth of confirmatory evidence. 

Indeed, the evidence is at times so fully presented as to obscure 
the argument. If Sir Charles Webster had not been so conscientious 
in summarising so many of the documents he has unearthed, he might 
have argued his case more forcefully. His knowledge of the period is 
so great that he could have afforded to turn his back on the docu- 
ments more often and write with the freedom and lucidity which mark 
his introductory and concluding chapters. But this is ungrateful criticism 
of a fine piece of historical scholarship. 

Sir Charles sums up his view in two sentences: ‘ Palmerston’s attitude 
towards Europe in these years was indeed more that of Castlereagh 
than of Canning. But to Castlereagh’s conception of a Concert of 
Great Powers he added that protection of Liberalism which Canning 
had threatened but never carried out’. Coming from the historian of 
Castlereagh, this is a striking vindication of one of the greatest of 
British Foreign Secretaries whose misfortune it was to become the worst 
enemy of his own reputation. 
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The Art of Remaining Human 
Two Cheers for Democracy. By E. M. Forster. Arnold. 21s. 


Mr. E..M. ForsTER SAYS that we live in an Age of Faith and ‘that it 
is bloody in every sense of the word. Bloody? Yes, there can be no 
denying that. But an Age of Faith? Our thoughts turn to the Victorians. 
A rough and ready way of assessing the spiritual quality of an age is 
through an investigation of its art; and it can be argued that if the 
times are too easy literature becomes flabby. The times never are easy, 
of course, no matter how much we may romanticise them when they 
are over and done with; but is it patronising to say that the general 
run of Victorian literature is flabbier than we should like it? There 
was so much liberalism about, so much humanitarianism, so much 


_ acquiescing in the idea of progress. And the tradition was still very much 


alive earlier this century when Mr. Forster was publishing his novels. 
Tolerance was possible and; because they were tolerant, our fathers 
were often deceived. 

The most thoroughgoing liberal of this kind I ever had the privilege 
of meeting was a Levantine coffee merchant who, in 1943, believed that 
the ills of the world would be cured if we evolved an economic system 
that took the best features of Marxism, the best features of Fascism, 
the best features of capitalism, and mixed them all up together. In the 
"twenties tolerance did not go so far as that here; but nevertheless it was 
discredited and people were so anxious to avoid being deceived that they 
became—some of them—hard-boiled. Today, those of us who like to 
consider ourselves inheritors of the liberal tradition are so earnestly look- 
ing for something to believe in (or, more probably, for our friends to 
believe in) that any suggestion we are living in an Age of Faith sounds 
very odd indeed. But of ‘course Mr. Forster is right. Quite apart from 
the fact of faith as we find it in Marxism and Roman Catholicism there 
is general acceptance of the view that Faith is a good thing; so much so 
that even Christianity is preached not because it is true but because it 
will pay us. It will hold civilisation together, and so on. 

Mr. Forster has not, however, been deceived in any of these ways. 
He has never been an optimist or a cynic; he has never regarded 
religion or the arts as anything but ends in themselves. He is consistent, 
he is tough, he is quite unlike the person described under his. name in 
the Concise Cambridge History of English Literature as being “ at heart 
a scholar’ whose work has a ‘shy unworldly quality’. His disposition 
can be gauged more accurately. If we have come too late on the scene 
to have an intuitive understanding of the comic tradition in which his 
novels are written, there are his occasional writings, his essays, reviews, 
and broadcasts to be studied. One collection, Abinger Harvest, was 
published as long ago as 1936; and now here is another, Two Cheers 
for Democracy. We have only to turn the pages to come on one dis- 
concerting passage after another. ‘I cannot believe’, he writes, ‘ that 
Christianity will ever cope with the present world-wide mess, and I 
think that such influence as it retains in modern society is due to the 
money behind it, rather than to its universal appeal’. Or again, 
*. . if I had to choose between betraying my country and betraying 


my friend, I hope I should have the guts to betray my country’. Or 


yet again, ‘ My motto is, “ Lord, I disbelieve—help thou my unbelief” ’. 
And most shocking of all, ‘I believe in art for art’s sake’. 

One cannot help wondering’ whether it would have been better for 
English literature if Mr. Forster had, now and again, made a gesture 
and permitted himself to be taken in; if, in other words, he were more 
orthodox in his liberalism. As Lionel Trilling has pointed out, it is the 
role of liberalism to be taken in—though we need not follow Mr. 
Trilling in his suggestion that the resulting disillusionment always leads 
to despair. In fact, the liberal mind can have a lively and stimulating 
time. It learns the facts of life over and over again; it can oscillate 


_ between optimism and pessimism; the garden path leads through many 


arbours. Literature, as someone has said, is one of the pleasanter con- 
sequences of the fall of Man, and it persists because the fall of Man 
has involved him in recurrent amazements. Liberal-minded, progressive, 
and optimistic people are the only ones left with any capacity for 
amazement. It is precisely this kind of liberalism that fails to charm 
Mr. Forster. He is too much an individualist, too much of an admirer 
of Gibbon. Perhaps the enchantment of not being enchanted is why 
we have no successor to A Passage to India. 

This volume of occasional writing, then, is the expression of a truly 
civilised mind. The sentence is pompous but it is just. Very much the 
greater part of the book is taken up with writing about the arts; a 
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section is devoted to ‘places’, and here the Pelew Islands rather un- 
expectedly pop up. A preliminary section treats subjects rising out of 
the recent war; a broadcast called ‘ What I believe’ is, in Mr. Forster’s 
own words, ‘the key to the book’. It all adds up to a most welcome 
successor to Abinger Harvest. The title? Well, you see, Mr. Forster 
does not believe that it deserves three. ‘ Only Love the Beloved Republic 
deserves that’. 


P. H. NEwBy 


‘Bengal Light’ 


The Autobiography of an Unknown Indian 
By Nirad C. Ghaudhuri. Macmillan. 25s. 


ALTHOUGH THERE IS MUCH talk of internationalism, of imperialism, 
of trusteeship and other euphemisms, there is extremely little know- 
ledge to back up or contradict the emotional arguments concerning 
the results of these processes. People argue that the British domination 
over India was ‘good’ because it brought the benefits of Western 
technology and Western ethics to a disorganised country, or that it was 
“bad” because it is immoral for one nation to rule another which is 
separated from it by water (if the nations are separated by land this 
is not ‘imperialism’ but ‘expansion’ and is, to say the least, morally ~ 
neutral); but hardly any studies have been made of what actually occurs 
when representatives of two societies are in close contact over a pro- 
tracted period of time, of what anthropologists technically call ‘ culture 
contact *. 

If it had no other merits Mr. Chaudhuri’s autobiography would still 
deserve a large audience as one of the most detailed documents on 
culture contact available in recent years in any language. But it has in 
fact a great number of other merits; it is almost continually interesting 
and informative, it is written in an agreeable style which is itself a 
remarkable example of culture contact, an English rendered slightly 
over-ornate by an excess of literary quotations and uncommon words 
to betray the fact that it is not the author’s native tongue. And in the 
first half of the book, which is concerned with the author’s childhood 
and formative years, we have a picture of life in Eastern Bengal at the 
turn of this century, vivid, varied, precise and exotic, which is a 
continuous enchantment to read. Had the author stopped at page 256, 
when he had already written a book of normal length, he would have 
produced a quite outstanding memoir, a major ornament of Anglo- 
Indian literature; but Mr, Chaudhuri’s interest in writing was political 
rather than literary, and he has continued the book for as many pages 
again to try to justify and explain his nauseated contempt for con- 
temporary independent India. This second half of the book is relatively 
less successful. Disgust clogs his pen; and the final rather misplaced 
neo-Spenglerian chapter on the course of Indian history is too far 
removed from the immediacy of touch and sight and smell which makes 
the first half of the autobiography so remarkable. 

Nirad Chaudhuri was born in Kishorganj in Eastern Bengal in 
1893. Kishorganj itself was a product of culture contact, for it came 


_Into existence in the 1860s as a subdivisional headquarters of the local 


government system set up by the British. Mr. Chaudhuri’s father, by 
profession a criminal lawyer, a muktear, was municipal vice-chairman. 
The Chaudhuris were Hindus, of the Kayasth caste, and had been the 
leading group of the village of Banagram. From the time of Mr. 
Chaudhuri’s earliest memories his paternal grandparents were dead; but 
the family paid at least one visit a year. to the ancestral village where 
the traditional mode of upper middle class (to use an English analogy) 
Hindu life was perpetuated, with its conjoint household, its elaborate 
religious ceremonies, its feudal relationship (to use another’ English 
analogy) with its hereditary retainers. Mrs. Chaudhuri came from 
Kalikutch, a more rural and ‘jungly’ section of the same area, which 
she visited with her children several times; the author’s reminiscences 
cover three different aspects of Bengali life, as well as the image of the 
England he has never seen. 

The grandparents were typically and traditionally Hindu; it was 
the parents who made the major break, abandoning the conjoint family, 
the habitual skills and language, the traditional religious ritual, to set 
up a nuclear family in a new town, practise law in English, and 
subscribe to a reformed Hinduism called Brahmo. Brahmo is one of the 
most remarkable nineteenth-century resultants of culture contact, a 
purified monotheistic non-ritualistic Hinduism with all the ethical 
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demands and values of the low Church. Protestantism of Victorian 
England. As far as the number of converts can be taken as an index, 
it must be counted almost the least successful of the numerous and 
always unsuccessful attempts to reform Hinduism, as Buddhism can be 
counted the least unsuccessful. 

It seems however to have had a major effect on the character of at 
least some of its converts; Mr, Chaudhuri’s philippics against the India 
he is living in today—‘ The Hindu pantheon is as corrupt as the 
Indian administration ’—stem in great part from the fact that he is 
appraising Indian behaviour in the scales of a strict puritanical con- 
science. It is this conscience which makes him value so highly the 
British ideals of civil and political behaviour, while rejecting British 
suzerainty (his family were ardent nationalists, though he himself was 
néver a Gandhi-ite); he dedicates his autobiography to ‘the memory 
of the British Empire in India which conferred subjecthood on us but 
withheld citizenship. . . . All that was good and living within us was 
made, shaped and quickened by the same British rule’. 

Mr. Chaudhuri left rural Eastern Bengal for good when he was 
seventeen. The remainder of the book describes his life in Calcutta, 
his studies at the University, and the breakdown, at least partly 
physical, which prevented him taking the M.A. degree which was 
the only entry into the academic world of historical scholarship for 
which he hankered. His post-University life—in the military accounts 
department, as a journalist, as a secretary, as a political broadcaster—are 
only lightly touched on; instead we get a series of political comments 
on the historical developments he has lived through, discussed with 
considerable acerbity. Mr. Chaudhuri has some of the typical bitterness 
of a member of the socially unplaced and politically displaced intelli- 
gentsia; but it is this detachment which renders the picture of his early 
years so clear and so convincing. Mr. Chaudhuri’s character and skill 
show some of the best results of culture contact; his bitterness and his 
lack of proper status indicate some of the worst. 

GEOFFREY GORER 


Conservative Maestro 
Dizzy. By Hesketh Pearson. Methuen. 21s. 


Mr HESKETH PEARSON has a long and varied list of biographies to his 
credit—most of them written during the past 20 years after he left 
the stage. Some critics might argue that his books err towards the 
superficial, but if such criticism is justified it would have to be modified 
by recognising the dash and brilliance with which he tells his story. 
Disraeli provides an admirable subject for his gifts and he takes 
full advantage of it. A consideration of the dullness of the standard 
biographies of English politicians might provide an interesting public 
debate for a team of scintillating dons, and in this connection Mr. 
Pearson dubs John Morley’s Life of Gladstone as ‘more deadly than 
death’. But some of the mournful effect of this book must be attributed 
to the lugubrious colour of its binding, and a careful reading of the 
text (leaving aside the long extracts of speeches) would suggest that 
Morley’s classical style is much to be preferred to the pomposities 
of Monypenny and Buckle in their official biography of Disraeli. But 
now that we are galloping through the twentieth century there is much 
to be said for rescuing our great men from those formal biographies, 
which Lytton Strachey once compared with the cortége of the under- 
taker, and presenting them in a more up-to-date -and readable style. 
Mr. Hesketh Pearson has done this, but the field is still open for a 
deeper study of one whom all must recognise as the most curious of 
English statesmen. Disraeli is consequently “a subject (to use his own 
words) which demands the most curious investigation’. This he has 
yet to receive. . 

Though all will recognise and applaud Mr. Pearson’s enthusiasm for 
Disraeli, he is not likely to win theysympathy of Gladstonians whose 


hero is tartly dismissed as ‘a political trickster’, Nor is Mr. Pearson 


always fair in his treatment of the minor personalities who came into 
conflict with his paragon. He alludes for instance to the indignation 
of Professor Goldwin Smith—that turbulent Oxford don who, like 
many of his twentieth-century successors, found himself more at home 
at a political meeting than in the class-room—when he was obviously 
ridiculed in Lothair. .But it would have been only just to Goldwin 
Smith to explain what Disraeli—then an ex-Prime Minister—said of 


- him in this novel. He was described as ‘an Oxford Professor of advanced 


opinions on all subjects, religious, social and political, of a restless vanity 
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and overflowing conceit . .. who was not satisfied with his home career 
and was about to settle in the New World’. The Editor of The Times 
would seem to have been on sure ground when he told Disraeli 35 years 
earlier ‘you have a most surprising disdain for the law of libel’. 

Perhaps the most baffling conundrum about Disraeli is his choice by 
the Conservative Party as their leader and the feelings of veneration with 
which he is regarded by those who are today the custodians of Conserva- 
tive thought. ‘The old Jew’, as Bismarck once called him, had little 
natural affinity with the Church and State men who were still then 
the strongest element in the Party. He had a strange disregard for 
convention, and Mr. Asquith has described him, on the occasion of his 
famous speech at the Sheldonian Theatre, when he spoke on the 
Christian religion, as sauntering in, carrying a billycock hat in his 
hands, ‘as if he were paying a surprise visit to a Farmer’s Ordinary ’. 
Nor was he more at home on a country-house visit, and Mrs. Disraeli 
noticed that he was’ so bored that ‘ he takes to eating as a recourse ... 
he becomes dreadfully bilious and we have to come away’. 

Yet Disraeli would not seem to have had any of those disagreeable 
characteristics which are sometimes ascribed to the Jewish race. He was 
open and even profligate in money matters, and he was completely 
indifferent to personal attack. He could even laugh these things away, 
and in Contarini Fleming, written after the bad reception of Vivian 
Grey, he makes a character read a hostile critique and say ‘I was 
ridiculous. It was time to die’. His attitude to personal attack was 
summed up in his own wise and pithy saying, ‘ Never complain and 
never explain’. The secret of Disraeli’s hold over the Conservative 
hierarchy lay undoubtedly in the brilliance and daring of his mind. 
He was physically unattractive—though we need not necessarily believe 
the story told by Lady Cardigan, in her entertaining memoirs, that he 
smelt unpleasantly. He had the gift almost from boyhood—and it is 
this, as Mr. Pearson says, which makes him perennially fascinating— 
of focusing the attention of reader or listener by a use of language 
which was vivid but always crystal clear. His wit and fancy illumined 
the murky depths of party politics and explain why one of his most 
doughty opponents could say after his death ‘ Henceforth the game will 
be like a chessboard when the Queen is gone—a petty struggle of 
pawns ’. 

ROGER FULFORD 


Refreshment of Drama 
Poetry and Drama. By T. S. Eliot. Faber. 7s. 6d. 


ANYTHING FROM T. S. ELioT’s hand prompts consideration not only 
of the item in itself but of its relationship toethe rest of his work. This 
new essay, slight as it is, at once takes its place in the vista of its 
author’s achievement as poet and critic. As criticism it does little, but 
something, to relieve the rather bleak perspective of Mr. Eliot’s critical 
contributions over the last fifteen years. It seems in retrospect as if 
Eliot the critic had hedged himself off with the completion of that 
petulant, prim and yet incoherent work, The Use of Poetry and the Use 
of Criticism, a work which did little to illustrate either of its aims 
though it did much, by its self-consciousness, to caricature the author. 
Since then we have had definitions of classicism and culture which 
defined, according to Eliot’s favourite method, what they were mot, and 
a long, sad essay on Kipling which told us that Kipling was a very 
clever poet, that the “Recessional’ is a very good hymn, and that a 
hymn is a very difficult thing to write. Poetry and Drama, which 
inaugurated a new series of lectures at Harvard last year, is not a return 
to an earlier manner, but should rank with the better and earlier essays. | 
The main thesis is neither unfamiliar nor indisputable. It is that 
drama in English needs verse in order to attain its full dimensions. 
Dramatic prose is as artificial a medium as dramatic verse, but the 
latter is more flexible, and can cope with a greater range of emotion 
and situation. Acceptance or rejection of this proposition is not much 
helped by a somewhat laboured analysis of the opening scene of Hamlet. 
Might the author not rather have applied such a treatment to Yeats’ 
‘ Purgatory ’, a play which he very justifiably mentions as ‘ laying all his 
(Yeats’) successors in poetic drama under an obligation to him’? 
Whether verse should be employed as the only medium in poetic 
drama—in order to get the public used to it—remains arguable. ‘ Each 
transition’ from verse to prose or back again ‘ makes the auditor aware, 
with a jolt, of the medium’. Not, surely, if the auditor is deeply engaged 
with what the medium is conveying? The ‘jolts’ in Shakespeare are 
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Autumn Books 


THE PHOENIX 
IN THE DESERT 


Dunstan Thompson 
A shrewd, witty and imaginative 
book of travels in the Levant. 29 
photographs strikingly illustrate 
Mr. Thompson’s _ stimulating 
commentary. 21s. 


RAIN ON THE 
PAVEMENTS 


Roland Camberton 
This new book by the author of 
Scamp, which won the Somerset 
Maugham Award, gives an in- 
timate picture of the boyhood 
and youth of David Hirsch 
“down Hackney.” 10s. 6d. 


MANHATTAN 
TRANSFER 


John Dos Passos 
A reprint of Dos Passos’s famous 
novel about New York in the 
early 1920s. A critic has recently 
called it “one of the few really 
satisfactory contrapuntal novels 
of our time.” 12s. 6d. 


LOST ILLUSIONS 


Honoré de Balzac 


Kathleen Raine’s translation of 
this magnificent trilogy has been 
warmly praised, and Philippe 
Jullian’s illustrations brilliantly 
capture the spirit of the text. 


25x 
THE 


MAN ON THE PIER 
Julia. Strachey 


One of the autumn’s most suc- 
cessful novels. “The fruit of a 
mature and original talent.” 
Observer. BOOK. SOCIETY 
RECOMMEND. 2nd Imp. 10s. 6d. 


Ready Shortly 


THE TELEGRAPH 
Stendhal 


Book II of Stendhal’s master- 
piece, Lucien Leuwen. For sale 
separately at 12s. 6d. or together 
with The Green Huntsman in a 
handsome box at 23s. Nov. 15th. 
BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMEND 


THE SPIRIT 


ABOVE THE DUST 
A Study of Herman Melville 
Ronald Mason 


The first sustained study of the 
entire body of Melville’s work 
to be undertaken by an English 
critic for more than twenty 
years. Nov. 22nd. 18s. 


THE 


SUMMER DANCE 
J. C. Hall 


A collection by a gifted young 
poet and contributor to The 
Listener. Nov. 15th. 8s. 6d. 


JOHN LEHMANN! 


THE, LISTENER 


f , » 


listeners-:-=. 


for younger 

PAMELA BROWN’S 
Family — 
Playbill 


Pamela Brown’s fine new story 
is about a touring family in 
early Victorian days. ‘‘Fans’’ 
of all ‘ages, who have read the 
Blue Door Theatre books, and 
‘heard them broadcast on the B.B.C. Children’s Hour, will 


see how successfully this brilliant young author has captured 


the gaiety and pathos of the gas-lit stage. 
Illustrated by Marcia Lane Foster 


John and Jennifer 
and Their Pets 
DEVISED BY GEE DENES 


Elsie M. Harris tells the story of the sixth ‘Jennifer’ book, 
about a Pet Show arranged by John and Jennifer among their 
friends, Superb photographs in brilliant colour and _black- 
and-white 6s 


out shortly ~ 8s 6d 


GARRY HOGG’S 
Norwegian Holiday 


Garry Hogg, well-known to Northern listeners, recounts the 
adventures of Nat and Jonty and their sister Pen, who in 
Sealed Orders accept Great-Uncle William’s challenge to 


modern youth, and now having won the reward he promised 


of a holiday abroad, find themselves in Norway — the land of 
mountains, forests and fjords. Illustrated by Jean Main and 


David Cobb out shortly 7s 6d 


the ideal family gift 


NELSON’S 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


COMPILED BY H. L. GEE. The most modern and concise 
one-volume encyclopaedia at the price, Rigid compression 
results in much longer articles on important subjects than in 
any similar reference books of such a size 
500,000 words 9000 articles. 744 pages 
80 pages of photographs 16 pages of colour 


numerous line drawings, maps and diagrams 


as 
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* BELL x 
The Foreign Policy 
of Palmerston 
1830-1841 


SIR CHARLES WEBSTER 
K.C.M.G., M.A,, Litt.D., F.B.A. 


Stevenson Professor of International 
History, London School of Economics 


SPECTATOR: ‘This authoritative account 
of British foreign policy during the 1840's is 
not likely to be superseded; it is at once 
scholarly and readable. The qualities which 
Sir Charles has brought to his task are 
among those which distinguish Palmerston’s 
conduct of his high office—good sense, good 
feeling and a mastery of detail.’ ~ 

2 vols. 63s. net 


ready Nov. 15 
The Background of 


Modern Poetry 
J. ISAACS 


Based on a very notable series of broadcast 
lectures’ which preceded the recent 
Assessment of "20th Century- Literature. Martin 
Armstrong said of one of them in The Listener 
“the best thing I have ever heard or read 
on modern poetry.’ 8s. 6d. net 


ready Nov. 8 
Vhe Eleetric Current 


P. DUNSHEATH 
C.B.E., M.A., D.Sc., F.Inst.P. 


Past President of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers 


Exactly, the right book for young people 
interested in electricity or going into the 
industry. A famous electrical engineer 
explains the main principles of modern 
electrical science and its applications. 

Very fully illustrated. 18s. 6d. net 


ready Nov. 8 = 


Old Cloeks 
FOR MODERN USE 
EDWARD WENHAM 


Formerly Editor of The Connoisseur 


An account of the styles, makers” and 
mechanisms of the old clocks that best suit 
modern rooms and pockets. Includes 4,000 
names of master clockmakers with their dates, 

Lavishly illustrated. 21s. net 


very much in demand He 
the °By Yourself 
Language Series” 


each book is a complete course with 
grammar, plenty of reading matter 
and full vocabularies. 


CEPPI’S Freneh by Yourself 
(Third printing) 8s. 6d. nel 


GRETTON’S German by Yourself 
(Eight printing) Ss. 6d. net 


MILLER’S Russian by Yourself 


sigs 8s. 6d. net 
now reprinting 


WALTON’S Spanish by Yourself 
WHITE'S Malian by Yourself 


\ 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD., LONDON 


a 
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not to be blamed on Elizabethan audiences. They are just as acceptable 
today, and that is not merely a question of tradition. 
The essay has much livelier interest when it passes from these ‘ rules’ 


to the author’s application of them to his own plays. If Mr. Eliot had 


neglected any suspicion of egoism and devoted the whole essay to this 
study of his own experience, it would have had greater value as 
criticism. His comments on ‘Murder in the Cathedral’ are not un- 
expected. That, he considers, was a special problem which helped the 
author in the transition from lyric to dramatic verse, but solved no 
general problems. With ‘ The Family Reunion’ he arrived at his norm 
of dramatic verse, ‘a line of varying length and varying ‘number of 
syllables, with a caesura and three stresses’. ‘In retrospect, I soon saw 
that I had given my attention to versification, at the expense of plot 
and character’. “The Family Reunion’ can now be seen as marking a 
difficult transition of which ‘ The Cocktail Party’ was fulfilment. The 
author does not note that the particular device of employing some 
characters as a sort of abstracted chorus is very close to, though much 
more skilfully applied than, the once notorious device employed by 
Eugene O’Neill in ‘ Strange Interlude ’—and parodied, with blistering 
effect, in a film of the Marx brothers. As to ‘ the failure of adjustment 
between the Greek story and the modern situation ’"—the author is rue- 
fully funny at the expense of his Furies—this has evidently been suc- 
cessfully achieved in the later play, since no one guessed that it was 
based on the Alcestis of Euripides. It is a relief, by the way, to discover 
that Mr. Eliot’s ‘Harry’ of ‘The Family Reunion’ now strikes him 
as “an insufferable prig’. 

The author’s statement of his present aims, ‘a verse drama which 
would be a design of human action and of words, such as to present at 
once the two aspects of dramatic and of musical order’, raises questions 
beyond his own. To put the most pressing question as briefly as pos- 
sible: Apart from purely technical requisites, is it not the case that all 
great drama, all true drama, achieves and exists in a world beyond the 
world of the writer’s -personal beliefs? Shakespeare may have had 
peculiar or ordinary beliefs. As a dramatist he transcended them. The 
figures of Phédre and Athalie transcend the sphere of Racine’s catholic 
pietism altogether, though he tried to pretend that they obeyed its rules. 
At least two prose dramatists, Ibsen and Chekhoy—and Pirandello for 
one moment—manage to achieve this world of drama beyond their 
world of personal beliefs. And what is more, they achieve it in English 
prose, in the ever-questionable medium of translation. The trouble with 
“The Cocktail Party’ is that every line in it is, so to speak, signed by 
the author, not merely from a stylistic, but from a moral and religious 
point of view. If a dramatic world beyond, and alien, to, that of Mr. 
Eliot’s own moral world were to present itself to his imagination, would 
he feel able personally to accept it? It is difficult to imagine him con- 
senting to such a transport. ° DAvip PAUL 


York Revisited 


Poverty and the Welfare State. By B. Seebohm Rowntree 
and G. R. Lavers. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 


SEEBOHM ROWNTREE, in his surveys of working-class families in York 
in 1900 and 1936, found that poverty had been reduced by one-half-in 
this period. This was according to a very severe definition of poverty; 
on a more generous but still stringent standard based on human needs, 
he estimated that some 31 per cent. of the working-class population 
were in poverty in 1936. With the assistance of G. R. Lavers, he 
carried out a third survey in 1950. This book sets out the results as 
far as they concern broad economic matters, and it tackles something 
new—an estimate of the effect of the social services on the incidence of 
poverty. It makes fascinating reading. 

First, instead of 31 per cent. in poverty, it is found that fewer than 
3 per cent. of the working-class population were below the standard 
in 1950. In this strict sense, poverty has almost disappeared under full 
employment and in the Welfare State. What is left is almost entirely 
due to old age and sickness. So far, so good. But there are many 
people, some 20 per cent. of the working-class population, living only a 
little above the poverty standard. Further, these figures-are found for a 
cross-section at one time; larger proportions of the people experience 


~ poverty or something near it at some time or another during their lives. 


Next, what effect have the social services had since 1936? A rough 
estimate is here offered. If the social services had operated in 1950 
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at the level of 1936, there would have been, not 3 per cent., but between 
20 and 25 per cent. in poverty. This is some measure of the improve- 
ment (from 31 per cent. in 1936) which has occurred apart from the 
social services, and of the additional gain from these services. The 
authors give further analyses and throw light on many subsidiary ques- 
tions. There is, for example, a short chapter on women at work which 
cannot fail to interest sociologists; of wives with husbands in full em- 
ployment in 1950, about 10 per cent. have jobs of their own and these 
are generally in the better-off families. 

These are only partial answers to the main question. The authors take 
no account of such services as health and education, nor do they attempt 
to allow for (e.g.) the increased taxation paid by working-class families. ” 
A full economic analysis of the social services has still to be published. 
Meanwhile this book serves to whet the appetite. 

R. G. D. ALLEN 


Portrait of Beethoven 


Beethoven: Letters, Journals and Conversations. Edited 
by Michael Hamburger. Thames and Hudson. 21s. 


“ BIOGRAPHIES, WHETHER STRICTLY factual or semi-fictitious, can never 
be wholly objective; for already by arranging and presenting his facts, 
the biographer is bound to emphasise those aspects of his subject which 
he considers more important than others, to evaluate and to interpret’. 
Mr. Hamburger seems to have hoped to achieve complete objectivity 
by giving the reader only letters and first-hand accounts by Beethoven’s 
acquaintances, though he is not unaware that even selection of material 
cannot be made quite ‘ objectively ’. However, although his selection is 
ty no means exhaustive and includes little unfamiliar material, a true 
portrait emerges. 

One must say it is a “true” portrait because it is the old familiar 
portrait of the genius enclosed for nearly half his whole life in the 
solitary cell of deafness and thus forced first into the appearance of a 
misanthropy that was perhaps contrary to his nature, then into some- 
thing like real misanthropy (relieved by outbursts of violent affection 
toward individuals). He had to pretend-.quite early in life to dislike 
society, because if he had led: a social life he could not have kept the 
secret of his deafness which, if known, might have ruined his profes- 
sional reputation; by the time his secret was known and his fame widely 
and firmly established, he had—not the first man to grow like his mask 
—treally turned into an asocial bear. But there must have been some- 
thing of the bear in him from the beginning. Deafness may account 
for a great deal: his boorishness, his ‘absence of mind’ (by which we 
mean his intense concentration of mind), his untidiness. But it does not 
account for the boisterous bearishness of his ‘humour’, of which this 
book gives a number of examples, nor does it wholly account for his 
attitude towards women to whom he was not in the least indifferent. 
He was obviously drawn most strongly to women of higher social 
standing and it seems likely that a sense of social inferiority affected 
both his sexual life and his manners; in some respects he was a life- 
long adolescent. 

It is possible, too, that he had a sense of cultural inferiority. He knew 
well enough that as a musician he stood far above all his contemporaries 
—though he was touchingly respectful to Cherubini—but his literary 
taste was doubtful. To say that he was much more widely read than 
Mozart is no very handsome compliment. In 1812, well acquainted with 
Goethe, he could still write of Kotzebue’s ‘unique dramatic gift’ and 
ask him for an opera libretto: ‘I shall accept anything gratefully, what- 
ever the subject, as long as it comes from you, from your poetic spirit, 
which I can translate into my musical spirit’. Only a few weeks before 
that letter, Schnyder von Wartensee had summed up its writer’s char- 
acter very shrewdly to the Swiss publisher Nageli: 

He is a most extraordinary man. Great thoughts drift through his 
soul, but he cannot express them in any form but music; he has no 
command over words. His whole education has been neglected, and, 
apart from his art, he is coarse, but honest and unaffected; he says 
quite bluntly whatever he may be thinking. In his youth and even 
now he has had to struggle with a great many difficulties and un- 
pleasantnesses: this has made him moody and gloomy. 

Mr. Hamburger is quite aware that Beethoven expressed his ‘ great 
thoughts’ only in his music, and in his Introduction he has some good 
things to say on the composer’s somewhat muddled ethical philosophy : 
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As far as Beethoven had a philosophy at all, it was a jumble of odds 
and ends, Christian and pagan, reactionary and progressive; but he 
did his utmost to formulate some kind of positive creed, to the extent 
of reading the works of Kant. [Are there any good grounds for that 


assertion, by the way?] Bettina Brentano is not alone in suggesting that 


Beethoven treated God as an equal; and one of his letters contains the 
astonishing statement: ‘Strength is the morality of those who dis- 
tinguish themselves from the rest, and it is mine too. . .’ a sentiment 
worthy of Nietzsche, whose superman is the direct descendant of the 
genius, as worshipped in Beethoven’s time. Both rely on their own 
strength, proclaim their own morality and create their own gods. When 
Beethoven wrote: ‘The true artist has no pride; unhappily, he sees 
that Art has no bounds’, he was not advocating Christian humility, 
but expressing the belief (widespread in his time) that artistic inspira- 
tion is divine. It is a short step from the divinity of Art to the divinity 
of the artist. 


Indeed Beethoven is quite as typical as Wagner of the conscious genius 
whose needs become, in his own eyes, overriding rights. Their friends 
exist to serve them—and get very little in return but the satisfaction of 
having made easier the production of fruits of genius. Beethoven’s sexual 
morality was much sterner than Wagner’s, but in business matters he 
was very little more reliable. It is true he was always ready to talk 
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about ‘virtue’ and ‘goodness’ and ‘honour’, but Wagner too was 
always theoretically quite sound on all-those points; it was in the mere 
practice that he was apt to go wrong. As Mr. Hamburger tactfully says 
of Beethoven, ‘it is difficult to define what he meant by virtue’. 

Mr. Hamburger’s Introduction is better than his translation and his 
translation is better than his editing. On page after page he fails to 
distinguish between B and B flat, E and E flat; he makes Beethoven 


write about a ‘whole horn score’ (which is nonsense, apart from the 


fact that the original says nothing about horns); he makes Schiller and 
Beethoven canonise Joan of Arc prematurely. He fails to recognise—or 
at any rate to point out to the lay reader whom hé appears to have in 
mind—the musical canons, except when Beethoven himself remarks on 
them. No source-references are given for the letters. And the index is 
both inadequate and inaccurate: Sir George Smart is described as a / 
“London music-publisher ’. Hoffmeister (whose page-references are all 
wrong) is described as a ‘ music-publisher in Vienna’ instead of Leipzig, 
Tomaschek and E. A. Forster were more important as composers than 
as ‘music-teachers’, Maelzel’s Panharmonicon becomes a ‘ pan- 
harmonium’, and so on. And is it really necessary to tell us that ‘ Scott, 
Sir Walter’, is ‘ the novelist’ and ‘ Wagner, Richard ’, ‘ the composer ’? 
GERALD ABRAHAM 


The Traveller’s First Movement | 
. Beyond Euphrates: Autobiography, 1928-1933. By Freya Stark. Murray. 25s. 


AFTER READING Traveller's Prelude Miss Stark’s admirers must have 
wondered how she would continue her story. For the Prelude, that 
almost unbearably moving record of a youth made miserable by human 
muddle and human unscrupulousness, was complete in itself. Her second 
volume, which tells of her first reaction to the Arab and Persian world, 
has a different emphasis, both in method and in content. It is based 
on her letters of the time, which form the main part of each chapter 
but which are introduced by a summary of the events that they describe 
seen through her eyes of today. The result 
flouts the artistic unities and makes the 
volume less moving than its predecessor. 
We are continually jerked back from the 
rich beauty of Miss Stark’s present writing, 
with its flashes of philosophical insight and 
its wistful nostalgia, to a more ingenuous 
record of passing experiences and feelings, 
in which temporary, though very real, 
worries, of health, of finance or of human 
misunderstanding, play a leading role. But 
the method has its advantages. Her letters 
have a freshness and a sincerity that is com- 
pletely convincing; and with their help we 
can follow the development of her under- 
standing of the East and her widening per- 
spective of life in general. And even in her 
most casual and colloquial letters the writ- 
ing grows steadily firmer and clearer and 
more vivid, though it may lack the subtle 
overtones that make her style today so 
haunting. She says that she was not in- 
tended by destiny to be a writer. If so, she 
has been victorious in a most un-Oriental 
battle against Fate. 

The subject too has changed. The main 
characters in her first volume were people. 
In this volume they are places. She still 
throws off lively and not always very kind 
sketches of everyone that she met; and there 
is a charming portrait of her father in his “e 
old age in Canada. But the pictures that 
we remember are of the waste-lands of the 
Jebel Druse, the streets of Baghdad, the Caspian jungle and the valleys 
of Luristan. These are her true heroes. Miss Stark has the tremendous 
gift of letting us see what she has seen, whether it be the mud of Meso- 
potamia or the sparse fields of Canada. We can take our seat with her on 
a tumble-down Persian lorry or listen with her to tales told in an Arab 
tent. Best of all she can make us feel beauty, and feel especially what 


Freya Stark in Arab dress, 1928 


she calls ‘ that tightening at the heart which comes from the remoteness 
of beauty, just beyond the possible footsteps of men’. Here, perhaps, 
her use of her letters is most valuable; for so strong is her appreciation 
of what she saw that without a contemporary record of the difficulties 
of organisation, of the miseries of illness and discomfort, we might 
forget that her journeys were in fact remarkable achievements, fully 
deserving the tributes that Learned Societies in London, to her pleased 
surprise, were proud to pay to her. : : 

Her achievements are not topographical 
alone. Much as she loves ground untrodden 
by any European, she obviously prefers it 
to have a past history. While she admires 
the pioneer spirit that filled the empty 
spaces of Canada, it is clear that Canada 
as a country was too new to move her. Her 
love of the East is largely a response to 
its venerable age and the wealth of its past 
civilisations. She would no doubt repudiate 
the title of archaeologist; and, indeed, she 
has nothing of the narrow specialisation that 
marks the professional archaeologist of to- 
day. It is rather tantalising to realise by 
brief passing remarks how much she could 
tell us about, for instance, the bronzes of 
Luristan or the history of the Assassins. 
But an autobiography has perhaps no place 
for historical disquisitions; though even her 
Valleys of the Assassins, the first and, I 
think, the finest of her travel-books, leaves 
us feeling that she might have taught us 
more. Again, some readers may be dis- 
appointed to find that she has little to say 
about the politics of the modern world. Her 
descriptions of Persia make no mention, for 
instance, of the problems of the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company. But our rulers might 
do well to read her books in order to under- 
stand the peoples of the East with whom 
they have to deal. It is, however, captious 

From ‘ Beyond Euphrates?’ to demand more than Miss Stark has given 

; us. She has set out to record the impact on 
a sensitive and cultivated European of the Near East of some twenty 
years ago; and that she so triumphantly holds our attention and makes 
us long for more is due to her sensibility, her courage, her honesty and, 
above all, to her gift for writing good English, a gift that must leave all 
other travellers and writers desperate with envy. 
STEVEN RUNCIMAN 


Theory and Practice 


Marx against the Peasant. By David Mitrany. 
-Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 25s. 


IN THIS IMPORTANT WORK Professor Mitrany examines both Marxist 
agrarian theory and Soviet agrarian policy, as-well as their reper- 
cussions on the peasant countries of eastern Europe. Marx, little 
acquainted with either agriculture or the peasant, and little sympathetic 
to the aspirations of the latter, saw agrarian problems solely in terms 
of the rigid dialectical laws upon which Marxist theory rests. As in 
industry, so in agriculture ever increasing concentration must take 
place, and small-scale farming was doomed to what he calls ‘ extinc- 
tion, without appeal and without mercy’. The peasant smallholder 
obstinately defied the ‘ dialectical law’, but communists and socialists 
alike equally obstinately refused to abandon their doctrine. How far 
this was due to fidelity to Marxist theory, and how far to the realisa- 
tion that those stubborn individualists, the peasants, were the enemies 
of the planned and centralised state is another question. In eastern 
Europe between the wars the communist view coincided with that of 
the right-wing dictatorships, and Professor Mitrany sees the peasant 
caught between the hammer of communism and the anvil of reaction, 
both equally hostile to him. The peasant parties have not proved 
capable of evolving on their own the strength necessary to hold political 
power. The socialists, who might have united with them to save 
them from both fascism and communism, have been too fettered by 
Marxist dogma to be able to do this. 

The Russian picture goes far to explain the paradox of why the 
proletarian’ revolution occurred in a peasant country in which there 
was next to no proletariat. In his fragmentary reminiscences of the 
Bolshevik revolution, written at the end of his life, Lenin quotes a 


~ sentence from Marx written with reference to the German conditions 


of 1865: everything would depend on whether it proved possible ‘ to 
back the proletarian revolution by some second edition of the Peasants’ 
War’. In Russia, on the eve of the revolution, the vast majority of 
the peasants were smallholders. Bolshevik policy, faithful to Marxist 
dogma, demanded nationalisation and centralised control of all land. 
‘But doctrine was one thing, tactics another. Lenin had very early 
realised that a coup d’état by a small minority at the centre could 
only succeed if carried on the wave of a ‘peasant war’ of the land- 
hungry peasants, and no peasant is going to rise in the cause of 
nationalisation. But if the peasant was to be encouraged to take the 
land, he was not going to get any share in government. As far back 
as 1905 Lenin had foreseen that after victory ‘it would be ridiculous 
to speak of the unity of the will of the proletariat, of democratic 
tule . . .’. Thus, before the revolution, the Bolsheviks, by encouraging 
the peasants to grab what land they could, created the necessary chaos 
in the country and in the peasant army to lay the foundation for 
seizure of power at the centre. During the period of consolidation, the 
policy of nationalisation was unhesitatingly jettisoned in order to win 
the support of the newly enriched smallholders. But the forcible 
dispersal of the Constituent Assembly, in which three-quarters of the 
delegates were agrarian socialists returned by the peasants’ votes, showed 
that Lenin had not changed his mind since 1905 on the question of 
giving the vast peasant majority any voice in government. And in 
Russia, as in eastern Europe, the peasant proved incapable of giving 
his political representatives the backing necessary to resist a small 
handful of proletarian dictators. Thus Lenin remained faithful to the 
traditional Marxist hostility to the peasants. His successors carried 
the process a stage further, by dispossessing the peasant of his land 
through forcible collectivisation. But even collectivisation still leaves 


~-some traces of individual landholding. Recent trends in Soviet policy 


suggest that the process is far from stabilised, and that some at any 
rate of the Soviet leaders would like to see the peasant fully brigaded, 
housed in barracks, and deprived of his livestock and his-patch of land. 

The modern revolutions of eastern Europe, which the Red Army 
brought into being, are already assuming the Soviet pattern, though 
at immeasurably greater speed than happened in Russia. And exactly 
as in Russia force is applied as a corrective to the dialectical laws 
of Marxism, which obstinately refuse to work out. Professor Mitrany 
concludes that ‘in every instance .. . the Marxist agrarian idea has 
had to be applied by force and to rely on force for its survival’. His 
balanced and dispassionate study, in which every assertion is supported 
by a wealth of fact, fully bears out this conclusion. The book contains 
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an excellent bibliography and index. It must be welcomed as a major 
contribution to the study of an aspect of Marxism which has been 
hitherto unaccountably ignored. 

LEONARD SCHAPIRO 


The Moorish Style 


Collected Poems. By Marianne Moore. Faber. 12s. 6d. 


Miss Moore HAS BEEN publishing poetry for more than thirty years, 
poetry without obvious ancestry and with no descendants. She appeared 
in England in 1935 with her Selected Poems and a year later brought 
out a few new poems in a limited edition. Now comes the welcome 
Collected Poems, consisting of all but four of the 1935 collection, the 
author’s choice from her American volumes of 1941 and 1944, and 
some poems hitherto uncollected. 

She started writing at the time of the Imagists, and Mr. Eliot has 
found traces of H.D. in one of her early poems. But those she has 
preserved are all in the patented Moorish style and that style has not 
really changed over the years. These poems have abandoned the system 
of more or less regular stress characteristic of English poetry and are 
normally governed by a-syllabic count which pays no attention to what 
we are used to regard as poetic rhythm. The verse is further disciplined 
by rhyme, but rhyme that comes only accidentally on accented words. 
The poems more often than not are arranged in stanzas, frequently of 
some elaboration, and the structure of the stanza is, of course, deter- 
mined syllabically. 

There is a great amount of poetry in unconscious * 

fastidiousness. Certain Ming 
products, imperial floor-coverings of coach- 
wheel yellow, are well enough in their way but I have seen something 
that I like better—a 
mere childish attempt to make an imperfectly bal- 
lasted animal stand up, 
similar determination to make a pup 
eat his meat from the plate. 


The requirements of this technique obviously do not interfere with 
Miss Moore’s determination to avoid the clichés of romantic poetry. 
The rhythms that result are prose rhythms and encourage a conversa- 
tional tone, irony, and even facetiousness. The work itself is © poetic’ 
(though the shocked orthodox critics of the ’twenties—and after—denied 
this) because of its look on the page and its content. 

Content. Miss Moore—Bryn Mawr, New York Public Library, The 
Dial, etc., etc.—is an intellectual literary mandarin of the highest- 
colour button. The fascinating notes reveal sources ranging from Henry 
James, through the I/lustrated London News and The Department of 
the Interior Rules and Regulations, to a poster advertising beer, from 
which direct quotations are worked into the poems. Miss Moore is inter- 
ested in the appearance of animals, particularly queer ones; in scientific 
oddities; in the strange customs of men in unusual habitats. Her common 
system of composition is to weld. her collection of facts to her own 
observation, and to use the result as an off-key analogy for the ‘ message ’ 
of the poem. The observation is communicated with enormous 
virtuosity: constantly one is given the great pleasure of encountering a 
word, a phrase, exactly right: the cat, to take a small example, ‘that 
takes its prey to privacy,/ the mouse’s limp tail hanging like a shoelace 
from its mouth’. 

These poems, too, have a range wider than their appearance and 
method might suggest—see, for instance, ‘Sojourn in the Whale’ (on 
the Irish question) and “An Octopus’ (an oblique critique of American 
civilisation). They come off with remarkable frequency and their 
* queerness’ does not really get between them and the serious reader, 
who will very soon accept completely Miss Moore’s technique and 
world. Their true weakness is not the rare arid patch or unrewarding 
enigma but the occasional sentimentality or rather more frequent 
whimsy. Sentimentality never runs far beneath the surface of American 
poets, even (or, indeed, particularly) the eccentric ones, Mr. Cummings, 
say, or Mr. Patchen. It is there in Miss Moore, though her way of 
writing avoids or disguises it. It peeped out particularly in the short 
pieces at the end of the Selected Poems; the war encouraged it; and 
in her:old age one becomes nervous of what her poems may say. The 
tone is now too often vibrato—though some will welcome this: 
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The Ascent to Truth 
THOMAS MERTON 


Serious and sustained, this is the most impertant book yet 
to come from the pen of this famous Trappist author. A 
brilliant exposition of the doctrines of St. John of the 
Cross it examines in unique and searching fashion the 
spiritual problems which beset modern man. 
December. 18s. net. 


Light on a Dark Horse 


ROY CAMPBELL 


One of our greatest living lyric poets—Roy Campbell 
has packed several lifetimes into his own. In his own 
inimitable style, here is the exciting story as only he 
can tell it. December. 18s. net. 


How Strong is Russia? 
T. ZAVALANI 


“This book hits where it really hurts—at the economic 
failure of Communism. As far as it can be pieced together 
here is the record of the first thirty years of Communism 
as an economic system. It could not be more damning.” 
—Time and Tide. Just out. 18s. net. 
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EDITH. SAUNDERS 
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Mr. Auden went on record with the opinion that the embarrassing ‘ In 
Distrust of Merits’ was thé best poem of World War II. At some points 
even Miss Moore’s prose lets her down and inadvertently becomes 
recognisably ‘ poetry’: ‘What sap/ went through that little thread/ to 
make the cherry red! ’ But these strictures should keep no new reader 
‘from one of the few truly original poets of the century. 

Roy FULLER 


-The Pleasures of Spanish 


The Literature of the Spanish People. By Gerald. Brenan. 
Cambridge. 40s. 


Mr. GERALD BRENAN’S literary history is unlike anything on the sub- 
ject existing at the present time. One has to go back a hundred years, 
to the History of Spanish Literature by George Ticknor, published 
at Boston in 1849, for a literary history of Spain which is connected 
and readable and not a book of reference. The only possible exception 
is the two-volume history by Professor Valbuena, in Spanish, which 
was based on lectures given at Cambridge about twenty years ago. The 
other histories available today all descend from Fitzmaurice-Kelly 
(1898 and 1926); and his work, like its American counterpart, Morley’s 
version of Ernest Mérimée’s Précis, gives the anatomy of Spanish 
literature rather than its life and movement. (Ernest Mérimée was not 
the author of Carmen.) 

Mr. Brenan’s is a partial account, in the sense that he deliberately 
concentrates on the books which he has enjoyed; but he has read 
them thoroughly, and his work on the early and middle periods shows 
unhurried thought and mature consideration hardly possible to those 
who are cursed with setting and reading examination papers. This is 
an advantage to the book; but it does not mean that there are obscurities 
of style or arrangement which might have been removed if the author 
were in the habit of lecturing. On the contrary, the writing has clarity 
and point and is refreshingly free from ‘-isms’ and jargon, romanticism 
and mysticism. The author shows the same persistence, notable in 
The Spanish Labyrinth and The Face of Spain, in going to the 
original sources whether they are books or cemeteries; and he has 
read all round the subject in various languages: Old French, Provencal, 
Catalan, Italian and Portuguese. Few writers of today can say as 
much; yet, to know Spanish properly, one has to be able to read all 
these languages, with Latin and a smattering of Arabic as well. 

This knowledge is particularly necessary with the early lyrics. Mr. 
Brenan seems to have read everything which has been written on the 
Romance lyric, and is well acquainted with the periodical literature 
on the subject; yet he does not fling it in the reader’s face, but gives 
examples of exquisite poetry where some scholars are merely dogmatic 
or lose their tempers. He may not read Arabic, but he can give the 
Arabic influences their due. It does not matter if his spellings of 
Spanish-Arabic words are inconsistent; the point is that he can draw 
all the threads together and give probably the best account of early 
lyric poetry in the Peninsula which has yet been written, including 

- work in progress on the lately-discovered Spanish tail-pieces to poems 
in Hebrew and Arabic of the eleventh century, earlier than any Spanish 
poetry so far known. 

The chapter on Latin Spanish writers is good, too. The usual bare 
list of names, which generally mean nothing to a reader of Spanish 
literature, is replaced by an account of the Spanish writers of Roman 
times and what they said, particularly Prudentius. Mr. Brenan is wary. 
Much has been written in Spain, from renaissance times onwards, 
about Seneca being Spanish, while Lucan’s iusque datum sceleri might 
be taken for a summary of the events of the last fifteen years. It is 
true that Seneca had a mind which has always appealed to Spaniards, 
and that Lucan’s passionate moral indignation over politics and his 
‘attention to grisly details seem to belong to the Spain we know; but 
Mr. Brenan reminds us how Roman they were, and suggests that their 
‘ Spanish ’ qualities were Roman too. ; 

Though Cervantes’ first novel, La Galatea, is not so unreadable 
as Mr. Brenan would have us believe, his study of Don Quixote is 
profound and full of original observation. ‘ Here’, he says, 

we have a writer, who in all his other works seems so limited in 

imagination, producing effects of a subtlety that make most other 

novelists appear crude, , 
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He pays particular attention to the Cave of Montesinos (which 
puzzled audiences at the ballet), and adds that the Knight, who loses 
every time he takes to the sword, wins a battle every time he opens his 
mouth. In the eighteenth century, he likes the letters of Moratin but 
not those of Cadalso; while the period 1868-1938 seems to have been 
hurried. This is a pity; for Mr. Brenan, with his\intimate knowledge 
of modern Spain—more intimate than that of any English writer 
today—might have done again what he has done in the earlier part of 
the book and told us things, in his attractive, personal, yet careful 
manner, which no one has yet said. 

J. B. TREND 


Middlesex Twice Over 


Middlesex. By N. G. Brett-James. 
Hale: ‘The County Books’. 15s. 
The Buildings of England: Middlesex 
By Nikolaus Pevsner. Penguin Books. 3s. 6d. 


THE ‘ COUNTY * IS NOT always a satisfactory unit for the topographical 
or historical writer. On the one hand, it may lack geographical distinct- 


“ness; on the other, whatever the historical basis of its boundaries the 


main currents of history may pass it by, to leave its story as a more 
or less disjointed succession of small details of purely local significance. 
As a county in the modern sense Middlesex made a late start, only 
severing its connection with London in 1888: until this time it had 
been an extension of London into the country, a hunting-ground and 
place of recreation for its citizens. As an area for human settlement 
also much of the county lags behind other parts of the lower Thames 
valley. The two are not unrelated, for the heavy forest which flourished 
on the Middlesex clay impeded movement and delayed development, 
apart from that comparatively narrow strip which lay along the river 
and on which the lighter gravel soils, thin and well drained, offered 
much less resistance to the processes of clearing and cultivation. It is 
probably no accident that the unlikely looking Brentford is the county- 
town of Middlesex, for it was one of the oldest and most consistently 
occupied settlements anywhere on the Thames. The Roman choice of a 
more easterly site for their Londinium began the process which engulfed 
it, centring the river traffic, in which lay the life of the lower Thames, 
on the city. Middlesex thus lost its chief outlet while receiving little 
in the way of compensation from the Roman roads which traversed 
the county for objectives beyond its borders. So in later times the well- 
favoured riverside lands and some of the villages to the north received 
the gentry and intelligentsia from London, while the hinterland of 
Middlesex remained a rustic backwater, its detached villages waiting 
to be merged—though often surprisingly retaining much of their original 
identity—in the welter of industrial and dormitory suburb which now 
makes up London’s outer fringe. 

All of which Mr. Brett-James sets forth with a wealth of allusion 
and anecdote. His book ranges widely every aspect of Middlesex and 
its people—amongst chapters on education, local affairs and wild life, 
there are others on the Middlesex Regiment and various aspects of 
sport: a paragraph on playing-fields finds its way into the geological 
description. The problem of the limitations imposed by county boun- 
daries he has overcome by providing a general historical account into 
which the part played by Middlesex has been fitted; and although at 
times that part is restricted to the statement that the protagonists passed 


through the county, the result is to give the story good cohesion. 


But Mr. Brett-James’ abiding interest is in people and their doings. 
He loses no opportunity in the earlier periods to introduce those touches 
which remind us that history is a matter of men’s thoughts and actions. 
From Elizabethan times onwards this preference—if ‘preference’ be 
not too strong a term for a writer of such wide interests—finds increas- 
ing expression, though usually with every relevance to the main purpose: 
quotations from John Gerard’s Herball, for example, to emphasise the 
rural character of north and north-west London. His golden period 
however is the eighteenth century, with social celebrities, politicians 
and intellectuals increasingly established in the Middlesex villages, 
Goldsmith at Kingsbury, Garrick at Hendon. Not the least interesting 
here is: James Brydges, Duke of Chandos, who as Paymaster-General — 
of the Forces under Queen Anne amassed by devious means a vast 
fortune on which he lived sumptuously at Canons Park, Little Stanmore. 
Of his house, the most magnificent in England, according to Defoe, 
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nothing now remains on the site: Dr. Pevsner describes its main 
features and catalogues the surviving scraps, which seem to have become 
widely scattered over the face of south-eastern England: ‘ The staircase 
went to Chesterfield House in.London and from there to the Odeon 
Cinema at Broadstairs, where it was blitzed out of existence’. Of all 
this splendour only the parish church of St. Laurence survives and 
remarkable it is. Chandos rebuilt the medieval. church; its lavish, 
painted decoration in the baroque manner is very largely untouched: 
it is complete with the Duke’s box and a mausoleum in which the 
Duke’s monument is the most impressive feature. Mr. Brett-James tells 
us that the second Duke conceived a scheme for ‘ buying up all the land 
between Canons and his house planned and partly built in Cavendish 
Square so that he might drive along one unbroken avenue from one 
to the other’. Not surprisingly, perhaps, the project came to nothing; 
but it is interesting to speculate incidentally on the effect that it might 
have had upon the subsequent development of north-western London. 

Mr. Brett-James’ book and that of Dr, Pevsner may be said to be 
complementary. Dr. Pevsner is concerned primarily with the architecture 
of Middlesex (a subject by no means overlooked by Mr. Brett-James) 
and within a matter of some 150 closely printed pages he has brought 
together everything of all periods thought to be worth recording, even 
including that enigmatic earthwork known as Grim’s Dyke, as far as 
_ I know the only thing of its kind in this country to give its name to a 
telephone exchange. In thus extending the meaning of the word ‘ build- 
ing’ I think Dr. Pevsner is a little unwise, and I wonder what will 
happen to the size of his volumes on other counties that may be 
richer at once in buildings and in earthworks which it will not be 
permissible to dismiss as not needing “ singling out’. Restriction of the 
subject matter of the series to buildings in the narrower sense would 
still allow for the inclusion in the inventories of prehistoric and other 
early stone-built structures which are numerous and important in other 
parts of the*country. 

Dr. Pevsner has not been able to cover so much ground without 
_ drastic compression. He devotes about twenty pages to Hampton Court 
as far and away the most important building in the county; inevitably 


the accounts of smaller houses and other buildings often read like a 


catalogue, a catalogue enlivened frequently by the writer’s terse and 
apt comments on individual items: And even as a catalogue the list 
would be valuable in drawing attention to buildings which are too 
often overlooked—the more so because, as Dr. Pevsner reminds us, the 
official inventories of the Historical Monuments Commission ended at 
1714 and we have as yet no complete Oe se record of buildings of 
later date. 

Dr. Pevsner’s learning and sensibility peep through in every page 


of his text. In his introduction and in his inventory he shows himself . 


well aware of problems of planning and development as well as of 
history and he gives what space he can to personalities. But his know- 
ledge of Middlesex and probably his affection also, could not be that 
of one who for a matter of more than fifty years has lived and worked 
in the county. Middlesex does not rank amongst the leading counties 
for its architectural wealth for the reasons outlined above; but for the 
intending explorer Messrs. Brett-James and Pevsner taken together 
would make ideal guides. 
W. F. GRIMES 


Hero of Zeebrugge 
‘Roger Keyes. By Cecil Aspinall-Oglander. Hogarth. 25s. 


ROGER KEYES was the embodiment of the courage of initiative and 
sensitivity, the courage of the flaming sword. Yet except for his early 
exploits i in the Chinese Boxer rising and in the first world war, culmina- 
ting in the epic of Zeebrugge, there was a sense of frustration in his 
career, which Brigadier Aspinall-Oglander, in a full-length study of 
Keyes’ life, brings out clearly. As Keyes himself wrote, he was too 
junior for high command in the first war, too senior for it in the second. 
Between the wars he was thought to be too ardent and impetuous for 
the coveted office of First Sea Lord. 

At Gallipoli, where the first world war showed perhaps its only an. 
certainly its most brilliant flash of strategical genius ruined by muddle 
execution, Keyes was Chief of Staff to the naval Commander-in-Chie: 
The original project was for the fleet to force the Dardanelles, and . 
determined es was made on March 185 1915: Despite the loss 
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of or damage to five capital ships by mines, the attempt came within 
an ace of success and Keyes urged its renewal. Admiral de Robeck and 
the Admiralty disagreed, and the advent of a U-boat\which sank three 
capital ships clinched the decision. Thenceforward the operation became 
a military one supported by the fleet. After the failure of the landing 
at Suvla, Keyes unsuccessfully renewed his advocacy of another naval 
attempt. The author, who also wrote the official history of the campaign, 
while admiring Keyes’ indomitable courage and energy, doubts the 
probability of success of at any rate the later project and regrets Be 
misjudgments of his seniors’ motives. 

After Gallipoli and a short period in the Grand Fleet Keyes was 
sent to Dover where it was discovered that U-boats had been passing 
freely through the Straits. The measures he proposed for stopping them 
included the blocking of the canal at Zeebrugge and Ostend, and the 
extent of his success may be gauged by the fact that within three or 
four months of his coming practically no U-boats passed the Straits. 
Far beyond that, the Zeebrugge raid had been added to the annals 
of the Royal Navy. The raid, fully described in the book, was a per- 
fectly planned and executed operation, audacious in the extreme yet 
allowing for all eventualities. As-the author says, ‘It was an example 
of British heroism at its highest and . . . one of the most daring exploits 
in the history of naval warfare’. 

When the war was over, appointments at sea and at the Admiralty 
followed, until in 1925, Keyes became Commander-in-Chief first in the 
Mediterranean and then at Portsmouth, where he struck his flag for the 
last time. Someone who would be ‘ more amenable to political require- 
ments’ was wanted as First Sea Lord. From 1934 to 1943 Keyes was 
M.P. for North Portsmouth, but on the outbreak of war he became a 
severe and open critic of Pound, the First Sea Lord, particularly for 
the latter’s refusal to allow him to lead an attack on Trondheim. The 
issue is debatable, but the Chiefs of Staff knew all the facts and Keyes 
did not, and they were against him. However, events soon overtook the 
Norwegian campaign, and Keyes was sent to work with the Belgian 
King whom he knew well. He stayed with him until Belgium surren- 
dered and always maintained that the King could have done no other 
than he did. 

Keyes felt that his chance had really come when the was appointed 
Director of Combined Operations by Churchill, a warm admirer of his. 
He did much to build up the organisation, but there was constant 
friction with the Chiefs of Staff whose ability and even courage he 
decried and whose authority he disputed. Churchill therefore had no 
choice but to relieve him. Whichever way one’s sympathies lie, and the 
author steers a middle course, the episode makes sad reading. 

Raised to the peerage in 1943 Keyes made a tour of the Pacific 
theatre in 1944 and 1945. In the course of an amphibious operation 
he strained his heart by inhaling gas from a smoke float, so he may 
truly be said to have been in action nearly to the last, for he died at 
the end of the year. In his aims, ambitions and standards he would 
only accept the highest, he had the power of inspiring courage, loyalty 
and affection in those he led, but he would make little allowance for 
those whose judgment, policies or loyalties differed from his own. 
Nevertheless the memory of the man who led at Zeebrugge need never 
fear oblivion. 

RAGNAR COLVIN 


To Franz Kafka 


If we, the proximate damned, presumptive blest, 
Were called one day to some high consultation 

With the authentic ones, the worst and best 

Picked from all time, how mean would be our station. 


Oh we could never bear this standing shame, 
Equivocal ignominy of non-election; 

We who will hardly answer to our name, 
And on the road direct ignore direction. 


But you, dear Franz, sad champion of the drab 
And half, would watch the tell-tale shames drift in 
‘As if they were troves of treasure), not aloof, 


But with a famishing passion quick to grab 
Meaning, and read on all the leaves of sin 
Eternity’s twisted script, the saving proof. 
Epwin Murr 
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Above, left: ‘ Sir Richard Fanshawe * 
(1608-66) depicted with a dog leap- 
ing up onto his lap (lent by Captain 
Aubrey Fanshawe, R.N.), from the 
exhibition of paintings by William 
Dobson (1611-1646) at the Tate 
Gallery. ” 


Above: ‘ Leaping Figure’, one of 
the new paintings by Keith Vaughan 
at the Lefevre Gallery,.where Marie 


Marevna is also exhibiting. 


Left: ‘Castle Howard’, from the 
exhibition of water-colour drawings 


by Robin Darwin at Agnew’s 


CAN'T 


DECIDE? 


Then may we suggest the following 
books as gifts: 


YOUR EAGER AUNT 
whose goodwill overflows like 
warm beer will love RETURN 
TO NAPLES by Giuseppe © 
Marotta. 2 (10s 6d) 


YOUR JADED UNCLE 
who will only read the back 
. pages of the newspaper will want 
“APPRECIATION OF FOOT- 
BALL by Percy M. Young. (6s 6d) 


YOUR INTELLECTUAL 
NEIGHBOUR 
who likes to learn about life the 
hard way—from books—will 
appreciate WHITE TRAVEL- 
LER IN BLACK AFRICA by 
Colin Wills. (12s 6d) 


THE HECTIC HOUSEHOLD 

~ who need the ‘shotgun’ present 
“which is intended to kill the 
whole household at one shot will 


go mad over THE DECLINE ~ 


“AND FALL OF PRACTI- 
CALLY EVERYBODY by Will 
Cuppy. - (10s 6d) 
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~ New Books 


A Commentary on Communism 
By EDWARD ROGERS, M.A, B.D. 


To. offer a “commentary” upon any subject, it is necessary to 
understand the subject; and Mr. Rogers has made a name for himself 
by his mastery of the philosophy, beliefs, and practices of Com- 
munism. In this book, the Fernley-Hartley Lecture for 1951, he 
presents a searching critique of Communism—Marxian and other- 
wise—and shows clearly how theory and practice have developed. 
Few more important books have appeared on this subject. 


Demy 8vo. 17s. net. 


Christianity and Human Relations in Industry 


By SIR GEORGE SCHUSTER, K.C.S.L., K.C.M.G. C.B.E., M.C. 
6s. 6d. net. 


This is a most telling and timely statement on many of the questions 
most anxiously debated to-day, written by a man of distinguished 


tecord and unique experience in the fields both of public service and 


private enterprise. ‘Human Relations” undoubtedly represent at 


once the most thorny and the most fruitful aspect of the industrial 
problem: and every topical question is given proper and authorita- 


tive consideration.—The Beckly Social Service Lecture, 1951. 


The Third Homely Year 
By IDA and LESLIE CHURCH 6s. net. 


This is a: book of beauty and inspiration. It is suitable for people of 
all ages for it-deals with timeless things. It is a friendly book which 
helps one to. begin the day with faith and hope. It brings together 
author and reader in an intimacy of experiences shared and 
problems faced-together in the face of God. 

(With 19 pages of photogravure illustrations.) 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35 CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1 


hehehe, 
for Children 


£12 a year invested for a child, 
if the investment is begun within 
two months of birth, will provide 


ae = 


at age 18 


£92 p.a. for 3 years or 


at age 21 
£323 down, or a life policy 
for £1,044 with profits, or 


at age 25 
£399 down, ora life policy 
for £1,086 with profits 


Ask for details for a boy 
or girl of any age up to 16 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 
(founded 1762) 


19, ColemanStreet,London, E.C.2 


CLIVEDEN (Property of the National Trust) 


CP HIS “farious Buckinghamshire home was built for the Duke of 


~Buckingham, that brilliant dilettante, soldier, intriguer, duellist 


“and diplomat who astounded and shocked not only the English Court 


but the European Courts of the time of Charles I. 


‘House and gardens are in keeping with the man for whom they 


* were created, brilliant and exotic, with a mosaic chapel, a fountain in 


Sienna marble, statuary. groups and a balustrade 140 feet long 
transported from the Borghese Palace in Italy. 


Martins Bank has associations going back even 
further, to Elizabethan times, and the principal 
London office of the Bank carries on a banking 
tradition under Sir Thomas Gresham’s “Sign of 
the Grasshopper” which dates back to 1563. 


~ 


MARTINS BANK LTD | 


LONDON DISTRICT OFFICE: 68, Lombard St., E.C.3. 
HEAD OFFICE: .4, Water Street, Liverpool 2. 
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MEDICI CARDS 


& CALENDARS 
Mai Christmas Cards and 


Calendars* with their dis- 


tinctive beauty include the work 


of the Old Masters and some of 
to-day’s most popular artists. 
Prices range from 23d. See them 
at your local Art Dealers or 
Stationers, or visit the Medici 
Galleries. 


To shop by post write for catalog ue 
to Zhe Medici Society Ltd., Box A, 
Mail Order Department, 34-42, 
Pentonville Road, London, .N.1: 


"THE MEDICI GALLERIES 

7, Grafton Street, London, W.1 

26, Thurloe St., S. Kensington, S.W.7 
& 63, Bold Street, Liverpool 


THIS CRUELTY 
TO ANIMALS 
STOP! 


All who love animals ard 
hate cruelty should write 
for this FREE BOOK. 
Do please read it—you 
can hardly believe what 
still goes on. I feel sure 
it will make you want to 


help. 4 
Ag... Qurae lh Bc 


CHAIRMAN, R.S.P.C.A. 


MAKE NO MISTAKE— 
CRUELTY TO HELPLESS 
CREATURES HAPPENS IN 
THIS COUNTRY—INDEED, IT 
IS INCREASING! 

This grim-and-gay R.S.P.C.A. book 
“Friend or Foe” shows two ways of 
treating animals—the kind way and 
the cruel. If you agree with us that 
the cruel way must be stopped, write 
at once for your free copy, enclosing 
a stamped addressed envelope, to the 
Chief Secretary, R.S.P.C.A., Dept. L 5 
105, Jermyn St., London, S.W.1 


RSPCA 


CHRISTMAS MARKET 


& FILM SHOW 
To be opened by Miss DULCIE GRAY, 
Star of Stage, Screen & Radio. 


CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 16th & 
17th November !95!—ll.a.m. to 7 p.m. Admission |/- 
If you are unable to attend, will you send a gift for 
sale at the Market? 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent critics 


TELEVISION 
The Shadow and the Substance 


LIKE RADIO DRAMA, television is meeting many 
artistic stumbling blocks when it tries to convert 
figments of a writer’s mind, designed for read- 
ing about, into the substantial figures of the 
screen, where, paradoxically,. they look »like 
shadows! This is cruel. It is hard enough to 
extract Mr. Micawber or Sherlock Holmes from 
his printed ambience and set him on a stage; 
to screen him, televise him, seems harder still. 
You lose, of course, the author’s tone, his con- 
trolling interest in his creature; but on the stage 
at least you get some compensation for> this 
in the solidity of the actor’s presence, appeal, 
and reality. In television you hardly even get 
those. 

This week we have had some clashes with this 
law—as well as The Law in the persons of far 
from insubstantial policemen. One ought to 
be in a strong position to make some pronounce- 


ment about television detective fiction. In fact, ~ 


I find myself with little to say that has not 
already been better said by Edmund Wilson in 
that splendid deflation of the whole sad business 
of the crime novel cult called ‘ Who cares who 
killed Roger Ackroyd?’ Mr. Wilson points out 
that what the addict craves is not literary excel- 
lence or even good story telling but the indul- 
gence (childish) of a sense that sooner or later 
a secret will be divulged; it is this sly knowing- 
ness, a sort of wallowing by-product of true 
suspense, which is the end in itself and not of 
course the secret’s revelation. However, on the 
stage or screen, detective fiction gets a good-deal 
of backing from the personalities of the players 
themselves. ; 

Superintendent Roberts, for instance, in ‘ Night 
of the Fourth’ was a good example of a 
man-whose predicament we could follow with 
some curiosity yet without the expenditure of 
any real sympathy. Desmond Davis’ production, 
helped by really admirable acting by Herbert 
Lom and John Robinson among others, had 
what few television plays have (and any decent 
film has as a matter of course). I mean a palp- 


its 


able rhythm which can be speeded up or treated 
tempo rubato as the situation demands. The end 
was really exciting. But the Holmes series? 
Let us postpone judgment. One sees that’ con- 


scientious efforts have been made; a winner may 


‘Experiment in viewing music-making’: Irene 
Kohler playing Rachmaninov’s Concerto No. 2 


still emerge. But I miss the feel of the well- 
loved original, and Alan Wheatley is in the 
matter of likeness to _my private notion of 
Holmes, so near—and for that very reason I 
daresay—so very far, also. 

Our third clash with the Law was Gals- 
worthy’s sentimental ‘Escape’. To be sure, 
there is still much to be said on the soft-hearted 
side, though Galsworthy was on safer ground 
with ‘The Silver Box’ (so well made, stage- 
wise) or ‘ Loyalties’ (so true still). People are 
apt today to shed easy tears for the convict and 
forget to mourn his victim. But that is not the 
sentimentality in Galsworthy’s play I object to. 


Of course if he-had made: his escaping convict 
a nasty whining prig instead of the deuced 
decent fellah which du Maurier and here also’ 
Hugh Burden made him, there would have been 
more interest in the charity, or lack of it, which 
ordinary people extend to the hunted. However, 
one cannot rewrite Galsworthy’s play for him 
as ‘Odd Man Out’ or one of those other and, 
to my mind, better pieces it inspired, What ~ 
irritates is the sentimental view of what were 
as late as 1926 called ‘the lower orders’, to 
whom this dramatist gives a goody-goody out- 
look, a facile bitterness and a vocabulary of 
‘bloomings’ and ‘blitherings’ which is of a 
falseness quite unbearable. There were patches 
Ofedecent playing and some respectable points 
in Campbell Logan’s production. ' 

Now, what visual pleaswre has the screen 
given me this fortnight? Not very much. A 
child at the theatre was asked what it liked best. 
‘The interval’, it promptly replied. I echo this 
ungrateful brat. The interlude picture, with 
corn stooks and mill sails turning, is for mea 
reminder that the television screen can, perhaps 
more often should, be an actively pleasing eyeful. 
One other such reminder came with the chil- 
dren’s play, ‘ The Happy Prince’ (Oscar Wilde’s 
slop) presented as a shadow play in the manner 
of Lotte Reiniger’s silhouette films which used 
to delight me in the cinema before they were 
swept away by the technically superior but less 
imaginative trick films of Disney, with his corn- 
flakes décor and smart vulgarity. I think this 
tale, with its Reiniger shadows, would have 
pleased many children—those specially who love 
to stretch their imaginations by seeing the damp 
patch on the nursery wall as a tiger, a witch, 
or a fir tree. To fill in the substance behind the 
shadow as one pleases—what a pleasure it is 
in a world where most things are relentlessly 
thrust under your nose for scrutiny! 

Lucky children; they also had Annette Mills 
in an endearing encounter with a puppet 
elephant, more real than a real elephant. But 
what exercise do our adult imaginations get? 
Not much. One was grateful for Christian 
Simpson’s experiments in viewing music-making 
(this time, a piano concerto). Any fool can see 


In ‘Night of the Fourth’ (left to right), John Robinson as Superintendent A scene from ‘ Escape’, with (left to might) Alan Rolfe, Joyceann O’Donovan, 


Roberts, Herbert Lom as Dr. Fischer, and Richard Caldicot as Deteotive- 


Inspector Lewis 


Hugh Burden (as the central character, Matt Denant), Lionel Grose, and 


Beckett Bould 
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what such experiments will not yield; the point 
is that occasionally they do hit on the hidden 
spring which swings open a long-closed door 
in the mind. There are two distinct purposes 
here: one is to consider what work the eye 
_ should be doing in appreciating music; for there 
is an important element of visual pleasure in 
watching a pianist’s hands, the bowing of a 
great orchestra or (less obviously perhaps) the 
inhalations of an Isolde. The other matter is 
how far the inner eye is at liberty to interpret 
music visually. Most of us have the experience 
with certain composers (I would name Sibelius) 
when we feel taken, almost against our will, upon 
vast exploratory journeys of a purely visual 
kind while we are listening. All this ties up 
with the question of ballet, too. My point is, 
such experiments are worth making. Let them 
not be pushed out in favour of dance-band 
boys trying to be funny, please. 
Purtip Hore-WALLACE 


BROADCAST DRAMA 


The Debate Continues 


No DOUBT THE DEBATE continued in many 
homes long after Gabriel Marcel’s ‘Rome Is 
Elsewhere’ (Third) had ended. The choice 
between loyalty and escapism—I have over- 
simplified it—-was contentious. Yet, once the 
voices were still, I felt no real anxiety to pursue 
the argument. For me, Marcel had not wholly 
animated his people: they had been assertive, 
eloquent mouthpieces, but they did not live on 
in the mind. That is no slur upon the qualities 
of the cast. Robert Speaight, especially, spoke 
with passion as the historian who is led“to 
quit Paris for Brazil, and who at the last, 
refuting the Corneille quotation (‘Rome n'est 
plus dans Rome’), cries in effect: ‘We were 
- wrong to leave our country: the illusion that we 
can carry our homeland across the sea can arise 
only from arrogance, the maddest presumption’ 
Grizelda Hervey, Jill Balcon, Robert Marsden 
(phrasing a small part acutely), all, in their” 
several ways, fought the good fight for their 
author without holding the mind as more than 
voices on the air: it was by no means their fault. 
True, the play was less elusive than the recent 
‘Oblation’. An early husband-and-wife conflict 
(Mr. Speaight and Miss Balcon) and the final 
interrupted broadcast came. over impressively; 
and the production by E. J. King Bull—who 
adapted the piece, with Rosalind Heywood—kept 
to the point, unwavering. Even so, I had no wish 
for a sequel. 

‘Whether we like it or not, the debate continues \ 
for eleven instalments in Trollope’s ‘The Last 
Chronicle of Barset’ (Home)..Most people will 
like it. Last. Sunday the Oldfield Box serial 
reached its second slice, with Stephen Murray 
in lament as that exasperating saint, Mr. Crawley, 
indicted for a clerical error. We have not yet 
had our Trollopian gas-and-gaiters in full abun- 
dance; but already we are at home in Barset, 
with a variety of knowing guides—May Agate 
and Bryan Powley among them. The second in- 
stalment gave little of Gladys Young’s Mrs, 
Proudie: her thunder will soon peal again above 
the purling flow of Victorian narrative. I would 
not say that a second and shorter serial, ‘ Quentin 
Durward’ (Home), purls. Here the tushery is 
inventively energetic (‘ Brave periods and boldly 
delivered! ?) It is unlikely that M. Marcel’s self- 
torturing Pascal would have thought. much of 
Scott in and out of fifteenth-century France and 
Flanders. Never mind: it makes a lusty, forth- 
right tale, and it was worth hearing the second 
part for Laidman Browne’s defiance as a doomed 
bishop. 

Hogsnorton is leagues from either Flanders or 
Barset’s Hogglestock. me have no idea how to 
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get to this realm of portentous fantasy where 
Gillie Potter rolls out the polysyllab'es and the 
land basks under its green-cheese moon. The 
debate is always continuing. Last time, in 
“Leisure Hour’ (Light), Mr. Potter was good 
enough to address us, with some concentration 
and fervour, on the matter of the local radio 
station. Possibly, another day, he will allow us to 
ponder on the composition he mentioned for 
“tambourine, tooth-comb, and triangle’. There 
were further enjoyments in ‘ Leisure Hour ’—we 
heard the pleasant croak of Leslie Henson, and 
for a few seconds Alan Melville reproduced the 
tones of that Queen Wasp, Hermione Gingold— 
but Mr. Potter, deep in Hogsnorton, must be our 
First Lord of Misrule: 

More country matters. When I had listened 
for ten minutes to Denis Constanduros’ ‘The 
Happy Marriage’ (Home), it began to sound 
familiar. As soon as someone twittered chirpily, 
an answering chirp rose. to the lips. This un- 
natural prescience was disturbing until I remem- 
bered that I~had seen the piece televised. The 
rest of the evening slid off amiably. Then, tweny- 
four hours after the broadcast, plot and purposes 
faded once more, like mist from a window- 
pane. A _ scratched note survives: ‘ They’re 
poppets,-and I wouldn’t think of walking out on 
them’ (No indeed, but who were they?) The 
country cottage merry-go-round belongs to the 
routine stuff of radio drama: it flips smoothly 
from tongue and mind. Although I am sure that 
Franees Rowe and Hubert Gregg led the cast 
delightfully, tribute to them has now to be 
evasive and embarrassed. Alas, I cannot continue 
the debate. 

= J. C. TREWIN 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
Biology 


IT IS ALWAYS INTERESTING and amusing to meet 
after a long interval an old acquaintance who 
is, if not downright eccentric, at least a bit of 
a character. The old fads and fancies have been 
replaced by new ones, but the attitude and tone 
of voice remain almost comically the same. Three 
weeks is perhaps not a very long time, yet it 
was with something of the same feelings that I 
ungagged my radio set last week. ‘ And what’, I 
muttered to myself, ‘is the old Corporation up 
to nowadays?’ It was soon apparent that her 
latest preoccupation was biology. Her talk was all 
of Bats, Ants, Pinkfeet, and Homo Sapiens. 
Man is a nut which cannot be cracked in a 
single talk and he was treated in his various 
aspects to half a dozen. All but two of these 
were primarily concerned to impart information; 


“two only, accordingly, were designed as pure 


entertainment—were, in other words, works of 
art. Somerset Maugham, it is true, in his lecture 
to the National Book League, was presenting 
“The Writer’s Point of View’, but his chief 


“preoccupation while doing so was quite evidently 


the style with which he did it. Mr. Maugham’s 
‘style has raised rigorous economy to a fine art. 
There is no decoration, no eloquent flourish, 
none of the colour provided by the not quite 
indispensable adjective. The surface is as smooth 
and bare as polished steel. On this surface the 
slightest variation of rhythm and tone is sharply 
effective, especially when spoken as he speaks it. 
Why, otherwise, when he read us the letters ex- 
changed between himself and the American lady 


_ whose son wished to write novels, was each 


repetition of the lady’s signature—Frances van 
Buren Hale—so irresistibly and increasingly 
funny? It rejoiced the soul to hear Mr. 
Maugham insist that reading is an entertainment 
and that all literature is escapist. 

Rose Macaulay, too, is a stylist. In her written 
style a poet writing prose alternates with a dry 
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humorist, the result being extremely savoury. 
Her broadcasting style, on the other hand, is 
extra sec, an acquired taste which, if you have 
not acquired it, may prevent you from appre- 
ciating her descriptive passages, but, if you have, 
will enhance your enjoyment of them. From her 
Fabled Shore and elsewhere one gathers that her 
first impulse on reaching a new destination is to 
look, not like some of us for an adjacent pub, 
but for a handy ocean into which she plunges 
forthwith. Who, then, could be better qualified 
to talk about ‘Swimming for Pleasure’? Her 
learned and amusing talk gave me more pleasure 
than any but the warmest and sunniest of my 
balneary adventures. 

Of the programmes on other animals, Nesta 
Pain’s ‘Ants’ was a skilfully conc-cted and » 
entertaining piece of work: Indeed it almost, but 
not quite, silenced a couple of the most inveterate 
bees in my bonnet. I cannot help bein irritated 
when extracts from writers, dead or alive, are 
endowed with supposititious voices—t e leeal, 
clerical, professorial voices, I mean, laid on with’ 
a trowel, which are the actor’s stock in trode. 
The device is too crude to convince any but 
the simplest soul. Nevertheless the inf=rmation 
purveyed was so interesting and amusing that, 
for once, tolerance was thrust upon me. As for 
Antony Hopkins’ music, it contributed so much 
by its appropriately antic quality that my pre- 
judice against incidental music was temporarily 
abolished. A final criticism: was not the general 
impression given of the society and behaviour 
of ants a trifle too anthropomorphic to be 
accurate? 

James Fisher’s account of an expedition which 
located a vast breeding-ground of the pink-footed 
goose in central Iceland was, I thought, over- 
burdened with dull preliminary detail; in fact, 
I was toying with the idea of switching him off 
when the breeding-ground hove in sight and 
instantly his talk became fascinating. 

MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


BROADCAST MUSIC 
This Modern Stuff 


FOUR WEEKS AGO, WHILE I was enjoying a rest 
from the loudspeaker, a new series was begun 
in the Home Service which seeks to bring an 
understanding of the music of our time to the 
ordinary listener. My colleague on the left, to 
whose province this series might be thought to 
belong, passed the ball to my deputy, who 
(perhaps for reasons which will appear later) 
promptly dropped it. I think it worth picking up, 
because, though I arrived late for class, the 
project is being well directed. I have, too, had 
the benefit of seeing the scripts of the two talks 
I missed. 

Anyone who has been confronted with puzzled 
enquiries as to what merit one can see in the 
music of Bart6k or Stravinsky, will know how 
extremely difficult it is to put the case simply 
and without resort to technicalities which the 
enquirer is unlikely to understand. This is the 
problem which confronts the contributors to this 
series and so far they have managed to explain 
clearly and intelligibly the difficulties which the 
public finds in such music. As always happens, 
when modern music is discussed, the first three 
talks have dealt rather too exclusively with the 
extreme manifestations of modernism, though 
Mr, Robertson did remind us that there are 
other important composers besides Stravinsky, 
Schoenberg, and Bart6k. Perhaps, indeed, the 
point might be made that what is most worth 
preserving in the experiments made by ‘the 
pioneer composers has been conserved and used 
by others (e.g., Vaughan Williams), whose music 
js not necessarily inferior because it is more 
easily understood. 
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Mr. Hopkins lucidly exposed the weakness of 
Schoenberg’s system, without, however, explain- 
ing how his disciple, Alban Berg, managed to 
make music which compels the admiration of 
many ‘ordinary’ listeners. And, although I 
agreed with the general trend of his argument, 
his remark to the effect that Wagner’s ‘ unending 
melody’ affected him like the prose of Henry 
James, where it is impossible to see the end of 
a sentence, seemed to tell us less about Wagner 
and Henry James than about the speaker’s own 
powers of concentration. The architecture of 
‘Tristan’, at least, cannot be dismissed in this 
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casual way, as though it were non-existent. And 
if the Prize-song is a long melody, is it any the 
worse for that? : Z 
The Wednesday symphony concerts opened 
with a well-constructed programme conducted 
by Sir Malcolm Sargent. Heard from the Albert 
Hall, the polyphony of Strauss’ * Metamor- 
phosen’ tended to cancel itself out. One could 
not hear enough of the individual voices which 
tended to combine into an even mass of tone. 
After a_rather too perky orchestral beginning, 
Mozart’s Violin Concerto in G was given a 
beautiful performance, which rose to supreme 


The ‘Music of Gordondacop 


By HUBERT FOSS 
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- heights in the slow movement, ‘ Ein Heldenleben ’ 


I tried to hear from a distant station through, 
a barrage of interruptions, because apparently it 
is considered that the provinces cannot take a 
whole symphony concert in one evening. Oddly 
enough the alternative offered on my local 
station was a Beethoven Quartet. However, 
Strauss’ work was audible the next night on 
the Third, and was given a brilliant performance, 
in which. the violin solo finely played by Mr. 
Beard was allowed too little prominence in trans- 
mission. 
DyYNELEY HUSSEY 


Dr. Jacob’s Second Symphony will be broadcast at 6.0 p.m. on Wednesday, November 7 (Third) 


N modern usage, the word ‘utility’ has 
taken tthe place of that higher, more exacting 
requirement of earlier artists, ‘fitness for 
purpose’. It has, too, the debased connota- 

tion of cheapness, of freedom from tax. ‘ Design 
in industry ’—a single, approved template for 
stamping out a million articles—is the new 
world’s substitute for individual craftsmanship. 
So, in a separate way, it is with music. Ours 
is the age of musical diffusion; the music-lover, 
unthought of as an entity for some fifty years, 
has come near to being the paramount critic. The 
old (and disputable) criterion of ‘the test of 
time’ has almost become ‘ ‘the test of this time’, 
or ‘next time’. What the music-loving public 
will not swallow, is not. Modern musical 


romanticism is thus forced, partly by its fore- - 


bears, into ‘tearing a passion to tatters’ intro- 
spectively, or else into retiring somewhat sulkily 
in a theoretical isolation of pattern-music which 
has to be intellectually explained to be intelligible. 
The positive advice Hamlet gave to his players, 
before the famous tag, is forgotten—‘ you must 
acquire and beget a temperance that may give it 
smoothness ’. : 

Gordon Jacob is a temperate composer in the 
true sense that, acutely aware of every modern 
complication of technique which he has inherited, 
he remains a controlled and single-minded crafts- 
man. One may be permitted, perhaps, to assert 
an expert view of music as against a nebulous, 
“sensitised plate” view. To anyone acquainted 
with the technical processes of music, the 
management of its sounds, Gordon Jacob's 
works are a joy equally to listen to and to study. 
Exquisite craftsmanship is still admired, it 
would seem, in some other arts. Music. is 
regarded as above such things: the purely vocal 
idioms of Alessandro Scarlatti and Bellini, the 
Pianistic genius of Liszt, the virtuosity in 
counterpoint of Reger and van Dieren, are not 
held to be admirable in themselves, Gordon 
Jacob’s skill in instrumentation is so far admitted 
by the public as to tag him with the label of 
“orchestrator ’—a blighting fame that has dione 
much to hinder his real recognition as a com- 
poser. He has reached the age of fifty-six, but 
not one single work by him has ever been re- 
corded on the gramophone, when it should be 
obvious to the selectors that his Octet for Wind 
Instruments would make an important long- 
player, his. flute, bassoon, and horn concertos 
admirable subjects for 78 r.pm. discs, His First 
Symphony, even, has never yet had a public 
performance. 

Craftsmanship, though not of the ‘ivory 
tower’ school of inspiration (nor was Bach’s 
or Haydn’s), is in itself creative, An understand- 
ing approach through the manipulation of the 
sounds reveals the fine mind informing them. 
For Jacob’s mind is a rare example of reasoned 


simplicity in a complex and flustered world. His 
attitude to music is one of delight, not of search 
for self-expression. Having control, through skill 
and practice, of his medium, he handles it with 
joy and with imagination. He takes a simple 
pleasure in the absoluteness of sound—not of 
pattern for its own sake, mark you, for Jacob 
is not one whit a theoretician. Wren, the mathe- 
matician among architects, had a similar crafts- 
man’s joy in making a new building: Vinci, 
Diirer, Cellini, Bewick, Muirhead Bone, Orpen, 
John, Epstein, certain of the lithographers show 
(among a hundred other names) a like inspira- 
tion arising out of joy in their medium and its 
handling. 

The term ‘orchestrator’ is as wrong, in fact, 
about Jacob as it is about Ravel. Jacob creates 
music through the orchestra. He characterises 
his instruments. He seems to have no wish to 
dramatise men and women, or situations, or 
complex emotions; his drama is peopled with 
instruments and the sounds they make. His 
portraiture is exact and deep-seeing. The 
Bassoon Concerto delineates the pathos as well 
as the humour of the instrument’s varied timbres. 
The Flute Concerto is limpid, cool, remote and 
gently philosophical. ‘Music for a Festival’ 
riots in sounds made by 200 wind instruments 
plus 28 trumpets—a full-blooded celebration 
that makes the Battersea Festival Gardens look 
as anaemic as those decorating skeletons in-its 
plaza. Here we meet music distilled from sound, 
not audible impressions of a state of mind. He 
never needs to reduce his dreams to lowest com- 
mon factors of sound: he thinks in instruments, 
and finds music in them. Matter and manner‘are 
interwoven. But Jacob does not caricature his 
instruments—strain their willingness by squeaks 
and scrapes and unnatural capers. His robust 
humour needs no such aids, for he can laugh 
in his music with the genuine ring of pleasure. 
Jacob’s music may be called honest and English, 
but not simple—it is too well made. 

In a time of different and self-conscious 
idioms, I find it pleasant to hear music written 
in the vernacular—a plain, narrative prose, un- 
affected by lights of high fancy or purple patches, 
a language that is ‘ understanded of the people’ 
but contains no clichés and is never common- 
place. The narrative style frequently gives way to 
discussion and dialogue, during which difficul- 

“ties are solved without the raising of voices. An 
enviable clarity (perfect for recording purposes) 
illuminates all Jacob’s scores. Oh, those blessed 
rests! Not only have the players time to breathe 
but the listeners space to think. It is pleasant, 
too, to meet quick music that is really quick: 
Tovey frequently complained of scherzos and 
other fast-marked movements that their under- 
lying rhythm was slow. Yet study of this music 
convinces me more and more that his greatest 


skill and sense of beauty and fitness are ex- 
hibited in his controlled but touching slow 
movements—that of the Bassoon Concerto, for 
example, the arietta in the Octet, and the sara- 
bande in the Third Suite. As a composer, Jacob 
is Nordic in temperament, but he is completely 
free of Germanic ponderousness or ‘ mist- 
sculpture’; with the warmth of Constable, he 
combines the classic line of Gainsborough and 
the humour of Rowlandson (to make-an inten- 
tionally vague comparison). 

The Second Symphony is a product of 
absolute thought during the war years, and was 
designed for no occasion. Its first hearing came 
over the air from Sir Adrian Boult on May 1, 
1946, and public performances have been given 
by the London Symphony Orchestra and the 
B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra under the com- 
poser and by Rudolf Schwartz at Bournemouth. 


The broad introduction is no preludial warn- . 


ing, but more like a ‘ preceding coda’; out of 
its wide and general statements many particular 
ideas arise. The harmonic basis is tonal but not 
afraid of dissonance. From the drum beats the 
trumpet develops a tune—a long single line, 
characteristic of the composer’s spare style and 
subjected to interesting contrapuntal treatment. 
The second subject, with its rising major seventh, 
tells us about the years during which the Sym- 
phony was written. Here are anxiety and 
thwarted aspiration. The whole movement is 
precisely and beautifully shaped. The adagio (II) 
suggests problems which the composer and his 
music are quite unable to solve. There is some 
intricacy of crossing lines and rhythms, suggest- 
ing the tangled threads of Europe at war. In 
the scherzo (III), we encounter one of Jacob’s 
greatest virtues as a Composer—his aptness of 
wit, his power to invent music exactly right 
for its place and intention. 

The criterion of ‘fitness for purpose’ -is 
amply reached. The humour of the movement 
is grim, but it is never introspective; Jacob’s 
eyes see outward before he allows his mind to 
run inward to himself, The counterpoint and 
scoring are inseparable. The ‘ground’ of the 
finale turns out eventually to be a passacaglia, 
with some ingenious double counterpoint and a 
canonic treatment of the canto fermo itself added 
for good measure. Jacob has adopted Purcell’s 
rigorous scheme for expressing a deep and 
embracing emotion, the tragedy of nations, 
lachrymae rerum. The music is of today and in 
linking himself with Purcell, Jacob has flown 
high over the heads of the romantics, to a sterner 
view of sorrow. Here, as a final point, we may 
notice how little Jaccb is influenced by music 
from Beethoven onwards, save in provision of 
resources. With one alone of the accepted 


classics has he any observable affinity—with the oe 


inimitable Haydn himself, 
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THERE ONCE WAS a very selfish man. He 
had a Parker-Knoll chair which he kept 
all to himself, and whenever anyone said, “ Please may I 
sit in your Parker-Knoll chair ?”, he would answer, “No! 
I have. only Aa and I can’t buy another.” But you can 
buy em now, and they are being made so quickly that 


you can usually get one from stock, or at the worst, wait a 


/ 
7 


few weeks for the model you want. 


* To get the genuine 
article, see that 
the salesman 

hao! writes the name 
*© Parker-Knoll” 


ipt. 
Write for illustrated leaflet Si os eae 
PARKER-KNOLL LTD - THE COURTYARD - FROGMOOR - HIGH WYCOMBE - BUCKS. 
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Footlight 


Favourite! 


The Scotch Blackfaced sheep 
plays a big part in making you 
light of foot. It’s his springy 
wool, blended with other fine 
wools, that gives BM K carpets 
their underfoot resilience. 
It’s woven with Kilmarnock 
craftsmanship, on modern 
looms, into attractive designs 


REGD, TRADE MARK . 
which are permanently 


3 moltisprecop mothproof. These long-lasting 
CARPETS AND stars of the carpet world are 


distinguished by the BMK 
R U G S : label—a tip worth acting on! 
P g 


BLACKWOOD MORTON KILMARNOCK 
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November 


Despite centuries of applied invention, teazels are still 
used to brush up the nap on high quality woollen cloth, 
manufactured for markets at home and abroad. For the 
transactions of merchants, traders and retailers, as well 
as of manufacturers, the organization of the Midland 
Bank is of great assistance, and many thousands rely 
upon its efficient and friendly service. At your nearest 
branch a booklet entitled ‘‘Midland Bank services for 


you’”’ will be supplied readily on request. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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Chairs for my customers 


—hip-ptp hooray ! 


** My latest dining version of the traditional 

Windsor Chair,” said the ERCOLion, ‘“‘ is causing 
many people to sit up in comfort and take notice. It 
retains all the endearing and enduring virtues of its 
kind, but garnishes them with new graces and 
refinements. Note the pleasing proportions, the mellow 
waxed finish and the detachable pallet cushions which 
successfully avoid shining after-effects no matter how 
often you sit on them. My chairs are designed with 
the tenderest consideration for the sitter’s anatomy (and 
his pocket) in either natural or dark wood. All good 
furniture shops get a supply. Call it a policy of 

chair and chair alike, or better still call at your nearest 


stockist and see them for yourself.” 


FURNITURE INDUSTRIES LIMITED : HIGH WYCOMBE - 


MAKE MONEY—making casts with | 


VINAMOLD 


THE ORIGINAL 
FLEXIBLE MOULD 


For pleasure or profit 
and without previous 
experience you can 
mass produce any 
object from a chess- 
man to a large statue with ** Vinamold.” 
It is easy to work, gives excellent results, 
and can be used over and over again. 
**Vinamold”’ has been used with complete 
success for years by leading industries, _ 
including all the big film studios, Trade 
enquiries are invited. 


A Spare-time Hobby with Big Possibilities. 
Write for full details and instructions to:— 
VINYL PRODUCTS LIMITED, 
(Dept. T.L.1) Butter Hill, Carshalton 


In Winter 


<3 
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Thousands of, women | | 
want 


MRS. DALE’S 
DIARY 


| ~ 2s. 6d. net 


4 Bae Dales are an ordinary family: 
remarkable only in enduring more 
than their share of troubles. Their 
popularity with the ordinary British 
housewife needs no emphasis. For the 
thousands who have listened to The 


Z 


ul 
Ryvita 
for : = 


Ryvita is the perfect crispbread for 
health and energy in winter. It is 
made from pure wholemeal rye: with 
rye’s excellent protein-carbohydrate 
balance and mineral and vitamin 
content. Give summer zest to winter 


living — eat Ryvita! always have ONG <S 


4 


As high as an EMPIRE Aristocrat portable typewriter. 
Surprised ? The “Aristocrat” is a surprising 


machine altogether! So light and compact that — 


many thousands of you are taking it with you 


Ryvita on your table — keep fit 
and healthy with Ryvita for GO! 
And still at pre-war value 


21 big pieces 1/- 


Summer 
Go | 


oa 


p 


ip (all over the world). It nevertheless has a standard 
| keyboard and many of the usual features necessary 


for good, distinctive typing; and it takes six clear 
carbons into the bargain. This precision-built British 
typewriter creates a good impression—anywhere. 
Price 19 guineas. 


MPIRE Aristocrat 


The most PORTABLE TYPEWRITER in the World 
Made by British Typewriters Ltd. West Bromwich » London: 31 High Holborn, W.C.1. 


Dales this book brings old memories ~ 
and great charm. The characters in it 
are taken directly from the original 
production, and the book has been 
produced in full co-operation with* 
the B.B.C. Make sure of your copy of 
the large first impression by ordering 
it at once from your local bookseller. 
No other | ook of similar title embraces 
the actual broadcast material of the 
Mrs. Dale”’ scripts. - 
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For the Housewife 


‘TOFFEE APPLES 


TOFFEE APPLES are great favourites with child- 
ren at this time of year. They like making them 
as weil as eating them—and this recipe is one 
that the whole family ought to be able to join in 
without too much stickiness. : 
For eight or ten small apples you will need: 


4 lb. of loaf or granulated sugar 
+ pint of water 
Pinch of cream of tartar 
Pinch of salt 
Orange sticks or skewers 
This is how you make them. Put sugar and 
water in a clean saucepan, and do_be careful 
to have them very exactly measured. That is 
‘most important. Stir the sugar until dissolved. 
Add the cream of tartar and salt. Boil, without 
stirring, until the syrup turns a light caramel 
colour. When the syrup begins to thicken it 
requires careful watching as it quickly burns, 
and if the caramel is overcooked it is bitter. 
About ten to fifteen minutes is the usual cooking 
time. : 
Now remove saucepan from heat, and dip 


it in a bowl of cold water. This stops boiling - 
instantly. Remove at once from cold water, and - 


stand saucepan containing caramel in a pan 
of hot water. Keep it in while you are dipping 
the apples. Have the apples quite clean and 
free from grease. Insert the orange stick or 


skewer in the stalk end. Dip the apples in cold’ 


water, and dip at once in the caramel. Drain 
on a slightly greased dish, or, better still, on a 
marble slab. 

The dipping must be done quickly, as the 
caramel soon hardens. If it does harden, a little 
warm water can be added, and the caramel 
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brought slowly to the boil until it is melted 
again, but the toffee will be softer. 

Greasing the hands with a little butter or oil 
will prevent burns from the boiling sugar. Toffee 


“apples—or any sugar work—set much better if 


it is a fine day, or when working in a dry 
atmosphere. 
CHRISTINE ANDREWS (Home Service) 


"FRESH APPLE JUICE 


Use windfall apples, cookers or eaters, washed 
and cut in halves and with any bad pieces re- 
moved. Lay two thicknesses of butter muslin in 
and over the edges of a pastry bowl, and with a 
fine grater, into the muslin direct, grate down 


-the apples. Remove grater, pick up corners of 


muslin and squeeze. The juice is now ready to 
serve, but, if preferred, it can be chilled. Do 
not add sugar. 

JANET WALKER (Television Service) 


STORING APPLES 


‘This has been such a wonderful year for apples 


that I would like to give some hints as to the 
best way of keeping some for the winter. The 


“main points to remember in storing fruit are: 


(1) To exclude the frost; 

(2) Keep a dry, cool atmosphere averaging about 
45° Fahrenheit; 

(3) A free circulation of air; 

(4) The place where you keep the apples should 
be semi-dark. 


I think most small gardeners make the mistake 
of choosing a place that is too warm for apples, 


“with the result that they are nearly always 


shrivelled up by Christmas time. Too much light 
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- Making the Most of fle Apple Harvest 


causes chemical action and fermentation in the 
juice, so try to choose a dark place for the apples. 

A loft or cellar makes a good store. You can 
fix up some lattice shelves (about two feet 
wide and the same distance apart), or the fruit 
can be placed in wooden trays with open wood- 
work at the bottom, so that the air can circulate 
around the apples. A good number of trays can 
be stood one on top of another, so giving you 
the advantage of storing a large quantity of fruit 
in a very limited space. If you are careful to store 
only perfect apples, unblemished and unbruised, 
and during the weeks to come you regularly look 
them over and remove any that are going bad, 
then you should enjoy apples through the whole 
winter. 

GEOFFREY ELEY (Woman’s Hour) 


Some of Our Contributors 


ERNEST FRIEDLAENDER (page 723): political 
columnist; formerly editor of the Hamburg 
weekly newspaper, Die Zeit 

PHILIPPE SOUPAULT (page 725): poet, novelist, 
and author of biographies of Rousseau, Baude- 
laire, Uccello, and Blake 

K. Zivyiacus (page 727): formerly M.P. for 
Gateshead (Labour, 1945-49; Independent, 
1949-50); member of the Information Section, 
League. of Nations Secretariat, 1919-39; 
author of The Origin, Structure and Working 
of the League of Nations, I Choose Peace, etc. 

Honor Tracy (page 728): journalist; author of 
Kakemono: A Sketch Book of Post-war Japan 

EDWARD GORDON CRAIG (page 737): author of 
Ellen Terry ‘and Her Secret Self, Henry 
Irving, The Art of the Theatre, etc. 


Crossword No. 1,122. 


Ant-Hill. 


By Topher 


’ Prize (for the first five correct solutions opened): Book token, value 12s. 6d. 


Closing date: First post on Thursday, November 8 


From next week‘ The Listener’ will award three prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened ) 
of book tokens valued respectively at 30s., 21s..and 12s. 6d. The six-monthly consolation prize 
: will be discontinued. 


38 of the words clued contain the word ANT, This must 
be omitted before the words are inserted in the diagram. | 


ACROSS 

1. It could be led to a crypt and be seen in the air 
formerly (11). 10. Dancers on Salisbury Plain @). 12. In 
front possibly or near it (5S). IR. Suffer sorrow (3). 15R. 
Scratch around if gay (2). 16. After 40 all in court must 
be ‘this: (4). 18. To an old salt it was worse in a dead 
man’s eye than coming from an orphan (5). 19R. Let off 
a small pattern—it’s hardly sufficient (2). 20. The clue is 
to be found in a crib at hoGpital (7). 21. Here poison was 
bought of an apothecary for 40 ducats (3). 22. Once he 
challenged to single combat (6). 23. Save—pals with ties 
on (3). 24. Enchanting and largely semtimental (8). 2%. 
Torment derived from one who couldn’t eat fruit (6). 29- 
In cool rage like a tot (6)..30. Preserve three times and 
trot along (3). 32. Punished at Worcester or Exeter possibly 
(5). 33R. Only men succeeded in this type of law (5). 
35. Substitute a note changed for the better (5). 37. Pro- 
vided Kodaly’s dances (4). 40. It would be poison to give 
a dervish in conclusion (3). 44. ‘A without love were 
a physical and metaphysical impossibility ’ (Carlyle) (4). 
43R. Work in 10 for a dish (6), 44, At Lloyds no register 
includes this estuary (4), 46 & 8D. To put out a decoy is 
the conclusion of a novice (6). 47R. See 34R. 48. The 
listener to Victorian curtain lectures has become a painter 
(6). 50. Small rooms provided by all Greek judges (5). 
LR. ‘ Old father the law’ (2). 52 & 58D. Poem in 
which the writer was mistaken for Tibbs and addressed 
as ‘old Turnip-top” (11)! 55. Pope outwitted prior to 
scattered showers (7). 5%R. Mountainous metaphorical 
difficulty (4). 59. Signified a catkin in pieces (2). 61R. 
Cut in cash balances (5). 63. A knotty point (5). 64R. 
Reading as the result of textual criticism (4). 65. Proved 
and urged a mixture (6). 67R. Nice and neat (4), 68. 
Bustle about one dulcimer (3), 69. Cloth worker is a 
bailiff (5). 70. Pluto in India returns’ one month (4). 
VIR. Presidential fireside accompaniments (S) 


DOWN 


1. Chance pint on a universal carrier (9). 2. So much 
Gallic spirit is in baby’s anger (4). 3R. Née Sklodowska and 
winner of two Nobel prizes (5). 4. He might fancy Dorothy 


we 


Perkins or Nora with sari perhaps (8). 5. Old stories came 
or returned. in study: (9). 6. To the French ginger is a 
means of foretelling events (7). 7. Wilful trickery is-able 
to go wrong (4). 8. See 464. MR. Signal supporter includes 
everyone in amorous intrigue (6). 10. Opening in hopes 
of finding a mate in the end (6). ML. It is mainly being 
useful when. one is all at sea at sea (4), 13. Fustian round 
am upturned spout is yielding vibrations (5). 46. Prod 
backwards (7). 17: A louse was said to be ‘* owre and 
lace’ (S)..25R. Varnish a poker stake for the romantic 
steed (6). 26. Ten pieced together and transformed into 
something small and segmented-(9). 27, Upset the bird and 
sing sharp (6). 28. Anticipate the day (5). 30. Ornamental 
endless flow before despatch (6). 340R. & 47R. A reason 
for sterilisation (7). 36R. Tepid result of taking some from 
a Dickensian doctor (3). 38. Cuckoo-pint swallowed by a 
ruminant (4). 39. Rioters’? general who starts a counter 
game (3). 42K. If label is in one, create opposition (7). 
45R. Take aunt and agree to produce a warrant (6). 49. 
* Let me be no for a state, but keep a farm * (6). 60. 
Game provided by a man while in palpitation (5S). 51. 
Indian weight on sale in a drug-store (5). 53. Proverbially 
buried by wolves when they die (5). 54. Prince’s feather 
typifies immortality (5). 56. Take care and alter it to some 
extent (4). 5%. Where fellows eat in a tableau lacking a 
producer (4). 58. See 52A. 60R. Fellow customer (4). 
62. Shelter for an American general (3). 66. Assent to a 
subsidy (2); 


Solution of No. 1,120 


Prizewinners: Mrs, V. 
Cooper (Sidcup); Mrs. 
R. M. Fyfe (Clifton); 


D. H. Noble (London, 
N.17); G. Page (Staines); 
D. Rae (Durham) 


NOTE 
The starting point most likely to solve the puzzle quickly 
is based on the fact that all powers of 376 end in 376. So 
0=376, T= 3762, U= 3767, W = 376! 


CROSSWORD RULES—Entries should be on the printed 
diagram and envelopes containing them should be addressed. 
to the Editor of THe LISTENER, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, and should be marked ‘ Crossword’ in the 
left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with ¢he 
crosswords the Editor’s decision is final. 
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STUDY AT HOME FOR 
LONDON UNIVERSITY 


B.A. 


The Wolsey Hall system of tuition by cor- 
respondence’ ensures that students receive 
individual attention from a group of highly 
qualified and experienced graduate tutors. 


Many hundreds of Wolsey Hall students 
have proved that London B.A. is well within 
the powers of anyone ‘of average ability, 
working at home under adequate guidance. 
The tuition fees are very reasonable, and 
may be spread over the period of the Course. 
At B.A. Honours 1951: 47 Wolsey Ha! Students 
sat, 41 Passed. 


PROSPECTUS free from C. D. PARKER, M.A., 
LL.D.. Director ot Studies. Dept. FE25. 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


XIMOULD 


FLEXIMOULD for casting 
religious. figures, wall 
plaques, ash trays, garden 
ornaments, candlesticks, 
book-ends, vases, coats- 
of-arms, articles —_ for 
Window display, cake 
decorations, cameos, and 
animals, etc. No ex- 
perience is required. 
= Make a profitable business 
with this pastime. Write 
today for free details of 


‘““FLEXIMOULD”’ + 


DOHM LTD. (Dept. B) 
167, Victoria Street, London, $.W.1 
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Don’t you often wish you had 
a simple means of keeping all 
your domestic papers, letters, 
documents; receipts, etc.; in 
orderly form out. of: sight,’ yet 
always instantly , available for ~ 
immediate reference? The new 
Automatic — Secretary for the 
Home is the ideal device, simple, 
compact, .durable, inexpensive, 
it is also an automatic’ reminder. 


Send postcard for descriptive leaflet AS48 to— 


SHAW PUBLISHING Co., Ltd., 
180 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 
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LANGUAGE PROBLEM SOLVED 


pie problem of learning a Foreign Language 
in half the usual time has been solved. 
The Pelman method is enabling thousands of 
men and women to learn languages without 
translation. By the Pelman otha’ yeu es 
French in French, German in’ German, Spanis. , 
in Spanish, and Italian in Italian. English is You are judged by the way you speak 


; IL. and write. a , a 
not used at a Improve youg English quickly by post 


Specially reduced fees for serving and ex-Service —the Regent Institute way. Many 
members of H.M. Forces. students say that the moderate fee 
_ The method is explained in four little charged for the Effective English Course 


books. one for each language. Write for the is the best investment they have ever 


4 : made. The tuition is so planned that you 
i v s u 4 Pe 
poo.phet ek iy ao gst ees aey make noticeable progress within a few hours. 


gratis and post free. Write today for a copy, of 


= POST THIS COUPON TODAY ab ” 
j To the ~Pelman Languages Institute, 
—and a 15-Minute Test) - 


82, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 
Send a 24d. stamp. today to” The 


London, W.1 | 
Please send details.of Pelman method of 

Regent Institute (Dept. Z/391B), Palace 
Gate, London, W.8, for an interesting 


learning :—French, German, Spanish, Italian. 
15-Minute Test (with key) and “Word 


(Cross out three of these) 
Mastery’ (an informative prospectus). 


Be Proud of 
Your English 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


For students preparing for examinations 
U.C.C., with its staff of highly qualified Tutors, 
provides effective postal tuition for :— 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 
Entrance, Intermediate & Degree Exams., M.A., 
Diplomas in Public Admin., Social Studies, ete. 


GENERAL CERTIF. OF EDUCATION 
(Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, and — others) 


TEACHERS’ DIPLOMAS, ENGINEERING, 
LAW, PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY, rs} 
CIVIL SERVICE, LOCAL GovT. 


* PROSPECTUS - free from the Registrar, 


56g, Burlington House, Cambridge 
eS 


1881-1951 
70 Years of 


Service for 


Children 
5,000 Boys and Girls 


now in our care - 


A VOLUNTARY SOCIETY 
STILL NEEDING YOUR HELP 


GIFTS and LEGACIES gratefully received 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 
Old Town Hall, Kennington, London, S.E.11 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 


A for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 


& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical, and 
the most convenient means of preparation for 
the General Certificate of Education examina- 
tion: B.Sc. Econ.: LL.B.: and other external 
London University Degrees. Civil Service, Local 
Government and Commercial Examinations, &c. 

Also expert postal tuition for Prelim, Exams. 
and for the professional exams. in Accountancy, - 
Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, &c., 
and many intensely practical (non-exam,) 
courses in commercial subjects. ; 
More than 50,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 

Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request. mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested. to the Secretary (Dif1),; 


“METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ST. ALBANS 


or call 30 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C.4.— 


> 


i ,y 
£40 
IN ERES oT N 
TRAP: 


-SECURITY...CERTAINLY 


o other form of investment gives you 
all these advantages. Ease of investment, 
ease of withdrawal. Any amount from I/- 
to £5,000 and non-fluctuating security. 
Call or write for free prospectus. ° 


Birmingham Citizens 
PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 
Manager. & Secretary Head Office 
L. GOO! 


DE 95, COLMORE ROW, 
BIRMINGHAM, 3 


Assets exceed 
£3,750,000 


Telephone: 
~ COLmore 463! 


L.6.8. 


“PRESENT 
TIME’ 


WILL SOON BE HERE #1 


w Cy 
at 


“him or her 


PROPELLING PENCILS 
UC i 0 


IN ROLLED GOLD, SILVER & NICKEL SILVER 
FROM LEADING JEWELLERS & STATIONERS 


(DEA AND 'WURD CHART 


HaRTRAMP rs’ 


GREATEST INVENTION 
SINCE THE ALPHABET 


Gives the RIGHT word ata glance! 


Every man or woman, who_ uses 
words, will find this Idea and Word 
Chart.a priceless boon. It’s a godsend 
to ally It gives the word you want 
when you want it. It- provides brilliant 
word-power. 


Gilbert Frankauthe Famous Author 
says: ‘‘.. < the best adjunct that I have 
so far discovered—it is not going to leave 


my desk.” 


Send 23d. stamp for a Specimen 
of the Idea and Word Chart em- 
bodied in a descriptive brochure. 


PSYCHOLOGY PUBLISHING Co., Lid. (Dept. L/HV7), MARPLE, CHESHIRE 


CROWN AGENTS FOR THE 
COLONIES 


COMMERCIAL OFFICER reauired by the 
Government of Nigeria for the Department of 
Commerce and Industry, for one tour of 18 to 
24 months. Salary (ineluding allowances) 
according to qualifications and experience in 
scale £711 rising to £1,290 a year with prospect 
of permanency, orin scale £777 rising to £1,400 
a year on a temporary basis with gratuity on 
satisfactory completion of service of £25 for 
each three months’ service. Outfit allowance 
£60. Free passages for officer and wife and 
assistance towards the cost of children’s 
passages or their maintenance in this country. 
Liberal leave on full salary. Candidates under 
35, should be educated to Matriculation stan- 
dard and have had previous commercial 
experience with a firm of established reputa- 
tion, ; 

Apply at once by letter, stating age, full 
-~names in block letters, and full particulars of 
qualifications and experience, mentioning this 
paper to the Crown Agents for the Colonies, 
4. Millbank. London,S,W.1, quoting M.28570.C 
on both letter andenvelope. The Crown Agents 
cannot undertake to acknowledge all applica- 
tionsand willcOmmunicateonly with applicants 
selected for further consideration. 


His Maijesty’s Colonial Service 
“+ UGANDA 


Senior Assistant Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies. required for accountancy duties 
im the Co-operative Department of the 
Government of Uganda. ‘The post is per- 
manent and pensionable subject to satisfactory 
completion of initial probationary period of 
two years. Salary scale £1,185 x £45—£1,320. 
Point of entry into seale would be determined 
in the light of candidate’s qualifications and 
experience. In addition, a temporary allow- 
ance of 15% of salary is payable at present; 
subject to a maximum of £150 per annum, 

Candidates must have a_University degree, 
preferably honours in Economics and should 
be between 35 and 40 years of age. 


Free passages for officer and family. 
Generous home leave on full salary. Quarters — 
at moderate rental are provided. Income tax 
at local rate which is much lower than in 
United Kingdom. Further particulars and 
application forms obtainable by writing to 
theDirector of Recruitment (Colonial Service), 
Santuary Buildings, Great Smith Street, 
London, S.W.1. (Quoting reference 27355/3/51) 
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